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SPEECH AND HEARING THERAPY 


at the MEETING STREET SCHOOL 


Providence, R.I. (Rhode Island Easter Seal Society) 


Many cerebral palsied children have hearing losses which inter- 
fere with speech while others, because of their extremely short 
interest span and easy distractibility, need special training in 
sound discrimination which is basic to speech development. 


The MELODY MASTER (IDEAL) Auditory Training Unit fills 
the great and long felt need in the speech and hearing rehabili- 
tation program of this center. 


For individual or any size group, use MELODY 
MASTER. Write for descriptive booklet. 


MELODY MASTER MANUFACTURING CO. 
2842 N. Cicero Ave. Chicago 41, Ill. 
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The music of the world starts slowly. One by 
one the sounds of day greet you .. . welcome you 
... beg you to join them with a shout... a laugh. 
As they grow louder, they wrap around you and 
warm you... 


Can anyone with perfect hearing ever under- 
stand the terrible loneliness of not hearing? You're 
“different”. The world is shut off, so you shut it 
out. Other girls can whisper and tell secrets . . . 
but not to you. Music can make other feet tap . . . 
but not yours. A bell can ring and a gate can creak 
and water can drip .. . but not in your world. 


I really can’t remember the day people began 
to mumble and words faded into whispers. When 
you're in a hurry and busy, a missed word is soon 
forgotten. Now, I know hearing isn’t lost all at 
once. Mine, I suppose, drifted away unnoticed 
until suddenly the silence was too loud to ignore. 


As sound grew more muffled . . . as everyday 
noises disappeared one by one, I'd lie awake at 
night, cold with fear. Eventually, mother and dad 
knew. It was in their look . . . in the way they'd 
tense to speak to me. But I had to grow up alone. 


March 1955 


I guess anyone, young or old, who has lost his 
hearing must grow up alone. 

The day I “grew up”, I rode in the bus to a 
hearing-aid dealer. I remember him telling me 
“Why fear something that can be solved so easily?” 
Then he showed me how! Hearing aids so small 
they can be worn under the lapel of a coat... 
unseen! Hearing aids as light as a lipstick! 

I'd be wrong to tell you I didn’t feel strange at 

first. Was everyone talking about me and staring? 
No! They were talking fo me . . . including me in! 
When you grow up, you discover silence isn’t 
golden . . hearing is. 
This letter reflects the experiences of many thousands 
of progressive men and women. If you are hard of 
hearing, get professional advice without delay. There 
are competent physicians and highly trained hearing- 
aid dealers in your neighborhood, anxious and able to 
help you. 


The term “EVEREADY” is a registered trade-mark 
of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 


A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Manufacturers of ‘‘Eveready”’ 
hearing-aid batteries and energizers 
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THE VOLTA BUREAU 


THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCI- 
ATION FOR THE DEAF welcomes to its mem- 
bership all who are interested in improving the 
education of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
their ability to communicate with those who 
hear normally, and their adjustment to life in 
the hearing world, Its membership fee ($5 a 
year—$100 for life) includes a subscription to 
The Volta Review. Those wishing to lend addi- 
tional support to the work of the Association 


may become sustaining members for a fee of | 


$10 per year. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of the 
Association, is an information center about deaf- 
ness, founded by Alexander Graham Bell in 
1887, Its library on deafness and speech is prob- 
ably the largest in the world, containing books 
in twenty or more languages. 
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OU will find them in the Schools 
where there is a waiting list for 
enrollment .. . 

where the teacher wears a smile of accomplishment . . . where 
the development of speech is unusual. 


The formula: Good Teachers . . . Good Tools 
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The Wonderful World of Sound 
A Picture Story 


ETHEL B, WARFIELD 


HESE pictures tell the story far better 

than words. Marilyn was born No- 
vember 2, 1952, and was referred to the 
New Jersey School for the Deaf in March 
1954. The parents had become concerned 
because she was not beginning to talk at 
the age her older sister’s speech develop- 
ment had begun. The parents had observed 
Marilyn’s lack of response to certain ordi- 
nary sounds and were baffled because she 
seemed to hear others. 


A visit to the home revealed a very hap- 
py, well-adjusted little girl not yet two. She 
was enjoying her toys, was friendly and 
entered into all the visitor’s “bag of tricks.” 

Marilyn responded to some of the noise 
makers but could not locate the source of 
the sound. The parents reported her atten- 
tion to certain noises and lack of awareness 
of others. An interesting observation made 

Miss Warfield is educational consultant, Child Study 
Department, New Jersey School for the Deaf, West 
Trenton. This article describes the results of one of 


the many valuable services which the school offers to 
residents of New Jersey. 


was that she disliked her aunt’s vacuum 
cleaner which was louder than the mother’s. 

That Marilyn should have amplification 
and training was obvious, and the latter 
part of June the New Jersey School for the 
Deaf loaned the family a table model hear- 
ing aid and gave the parents an opportu- 
nity to observe the school’s auditory 
training program for young children. 

In September the happy. parents came 
back to the school with the photographs 
showing Marilyn’s delight in hearing her 
toys for the first time, and also illustrating 
her growing awareness of the world of 
sound, 
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Modern Audiology: Version of 1862 


Wituu G. Harpy, Px.D. 


Is there any thing whereof it may be said, See, this is new? It been already of old 
time, which was before us. 


“You will now understand how we are able 
by means of great personal attention and 
methodical instruction in speaking and vo- 
calizing to cure certain forms of deaf-mute- 
ness, or more correctly speaking, to prevent 
high degrees of hard of hearing from devel- 
oping into deaf-muteness.” 


Truly, it is doubtful that there is a new 
idea in the world, This statement would 
pass muster as one of the objectives of 
modern audiology, albeit there are some 
who would consider it radical; much as it 
must have been considered radical in cer- 
tain quarters when it was made, in 1862. 
One can only conjecture about the course 
of audiology and the education of the deaf 
were the author’s ideas to have prevailed 
in the past hundred years. 

Some time ago a colleague, Dr. Stacy R. 
Guild, who has been interested in problems 
of hearing for a professional lifetime, was 
thumbing along the shelves in the otologic 
netherlands of the Welch Medical Library, 
when he came upon a little book called 
Diseases of the Ear. It is a textbook of 
otology, published in the form of lectures, 
by Dr. Anton von Tréltsch, first published 
in English in Dr. D. B. St. John Roosa’s 
translation, in 1864, from the second Ger- 
man edition of 1862. Dr. Guild was much 
interested to find a chapter on “Deafmut- 
ism,” “Hearing Contrivances,” and related 
topics, and was struck with the modernity 
of the author’s ideas. He thought we of 
the Hearing and Speech Center at Johns 
Hopkins University would be interested; 
too. We were, indeed, and think well 
enough of von Trdltsch’s: ideas to want to 
share them with others who are interested 
in the health and education of children 
with impaired hearing. 

A comparatively young man (his student 
days included the years 1847-1856), von 
Tréltsch was on the medical facylty in 


Dr. Hardy is director of the Hearing and’ Speech 
Center, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


Eccles. 1, 10 


Wurzburg. He had studied in Germany, 
Austria, England and France, and was well 
acquainted with authorities and treatises of 
his day in the practice of “aural surgery,” 
which he recognized as a study in its infan- 
cy, “in the construction of which a solid 
foundation is yet to be laid, and for which 
fit material is yet to be procured.” Cer- 
ainly von Tréltsch differed from many of 
his contemporaries in that he was a care- 
ful pathologist, and insisted that the utmost 
care be taken in studying pathological 
changes before one could arrive at advised 
clinical conclusions. 

His approach to the relations between 
deafness and speech is based upon a logi- 
cal relation not yet always understood, 

A child who is born deaf, or who becomes 
quite hard of hearing in the early years of 
life, does not learn to speak at all, Children 
who already speak, lose again this faculty, if 
they become deaf in early age, say some- 
where up to the seventh year. While one 
ordinarily speaks only of a congenital and 
acquired deaf-muteness, it seems to me more 
conformable to facts, and important in prac- 
tical relations, to distinguish three origins: 
a congenital deaf-muteness, where the child 
never heard and never spoke; another which 
develops itself in a child who, answerably to 
his age, decidedly hears, but who cannot 
speak (an early acquired deaf-muteness) ; 
and a third, among children who have al- 
ready spoken a shorter or longer time, and 
then have lost hearing and speech also (a 
late acquired deaf-muteness). In a single 
ease, it is often difficult to decide whether it 
belongs to the first or second form, for the 
information of relations, that the child has 
heard for awhile, rests frequently upon very 
little careful observation. .. 

One wonders what von Triltsch could have 
done had he had the advantage of modern 
audiometry. Of principal concern, however, 
is his clear recognition of the child who 
has some hearing (most do, nowadays) but 
does not naturally learn to speak. He con- 
trasts the severe handicap of the adult who 
has developed a severe hearing impairment 
with the plight of the child who has resid- 
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ual hearing, but not enough for the normal 
acquisition of language and speech. 


How, now, is the same degree of hardness 
of hearing manifest itself in a little child 
who has not yet learned to hear and to be 
attentive to what is to be heard, and to whom 
the words of the mother are the same origi- 
nally that a foreign, unknown language is to 
us, of which we know not the significance 
and the expression of the words? Such a 
child, who only perceives distinctly, that 
which those around him speak, under espe- 
cially favorable circumstances, — therefore, 
only at times,—to whom, therefore, the op- 
portunity is wanting in great part, if not en- 
tirely, of gradually and by himself learning 
the meaning of the words, will soon take no 
interest in what is spoken, will cling pre- 
éminently to the meaning of signs and ges- 
tures, and will still less himself make effort 
to speak, that is to reproduce, and imitate 
speech, because the language of others, 
which alone gives inducement to speak, does 
not properly exist for such a child. In this 
way, hearing is less and less practiced and 
learned. The child gives more and more the 
impression of a completely deaf being, with 
whom to speak would be folly. The motive 
to speak is also wanting, and thus the child, 
who was, properly speaking, only hard of 
hearing, grows more and more deaf and 
dumb. But the same child, had he been 
spoken to, as in the grown person, slowly 
and distinctly near his ear, and if the objects 
designated by language had been brought 
before his eye, would have learned grad- 
ually to hear, as also to understand what 
that which he heard meant; would have 
taken an interest in language and in trying 
to imitate what he heard, that is to speak 
himself; by such a treatment, he would sim- 
ply have remained hard of hearing, and 
would have been able to express himself 
tolerably well. So, again, if a child, who 
already speaks, becomes hard of hearing to 
a high degree at an early age. Just so in the 
case of a grown person, a difficulty in hear- 
ing his own voice exercises a bad influence 
on his modulation and the regulation of ex- 
pression. On the contrary, a child who is 
not a ready speaker because of a difficulty 
of hearing those around him and his own 
voice, generally loses the capacity. of distinct 
utterance, and gradually the power of lan- 
guage itself, unless he is compelled, with 
pedantic severity, to the constant exercise 
of what remains of his facultv of hearing. 
and, in the case of necessity, the additional 
help of an ear-trumpet be employed, and at 
the same time, a methodical instruction in- 
meg in distinct speaking and loud read- 
ng. 

To this we can only say, Peace! Here is 
an analysis, a philosophy and a set of pro- 
cedures that has not yet been improved 
upon in a century of experience; except 


for the ear trumpet. There we have a very 


considerable advantage, by no means yet 
exploited to the fullest. There is no need 
to embellish von Tréltsch’s statements; he 
has seen the problem clearly and whole and 
encompasses it, as the folk-saying goes, 
“body, boots, and britches.” 

The author is always a clinician, how- 
ever, and writes consistently from a clini- 
cal orientation. 

An entire and long-continued deaf-mute- 

ness, to be sure, is considered by all men of 
good judgment as incurable; and the much 
boasted cures of old deaf-mutes seem to be 
founded in illusion, or in ignorance of the 
fact, that from the outset, a large portion 
of the deaf-mutes are not absolately deaf, 
but are still in possession of a _ certain 
remnant of the faculty of hearing, on the 
amount of which the capability of further 
development depends. 
Again, Peace! That this “remnant of the 
faculty of hearing” must not go undetected 
and unused is a major tenet of modern 
audiology; so it is that most children with 
impaired hearing can profitably learn with 
the use of amplification. 

As a clinician, von Tréltsch was of 
course vitally interested in preventive 
medicine, and expresses a warning that re- 
mains the hallmark of any sound program 
for the conservation of hearing cakes 

As a matter of course, medical treatment 

must be introduced as soon as possible, to- 
gether with systematic instruction; and I 
could relate to you from my practice, several 
cases in which deaf-muteness was obviously 
prevented, or when in a condition of devel- 
opment it was checked, or caused to retro- 
grade. 
One can reasonably suppose that the Herr 
Professor would be among the first to offer 
his services as otologic clinician for a 
school-health program in the prevention of 
deafness. His general dictum will bear re- 
peating in the lectures of any school of 
medicine. 

The same affection of the ear which makes 
an adult only hard of hearing, is able to de- 
prive the child at the same time of language, 
and cause him, during his whole future life, 
to remain in a lower state of social and 
mental development. We must not, there- 
fore, omit, or consider trifling, what can in 
the least give an explanation of the appear- 
ance and origin of ear-diseases in children. 

More than due attention is paid to the 
then current methods, and their limitations, 
of appraising hearing impairment. These 
are treated specifically in a chapter called 
“Examining the Amount of Hearing.” The 
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author is critical of all devices, in that the 
patient’s subjective responses are apt to be 
unreliable, and offers lengthy discussions 
to document and qualify the requirements 
of careful clinical practice. He insists upon 
the usefulness of testing the hearing for 
voice and conversation and, here, too, 
shows himself an astute observer. 


Almost all patients who are hard of hear- 
ing, very soon accustom themselves to watch- 
ing the mouth of the speaker, looking always 
directly at it, in order to improve their 
understanding of what is said by seeing the 
motion of the lips. Most patients acquire the 
habit unconsciously, and without knowing 
the reason why, attempt to get opposite the 
speaker. 

Thus, you will hear as a peeuliarity and a 
proof of nervous deafness, that the patients 
hear much worse by twilight and at night in 
bed, than when it is light about them, when 
it is only a natural result from not having 
the benefit of seeing, to aid their hearing. 

Ladies, especially, accustom themselves to 
this habit of watching the mouth, and added 
to it, are such adepts in guessing, that al- 
though entirely deaf, they can hold a con- 
versation for hours with their neighbor in 
society, without being disturbed from not 
hearing. Proper names and bearded men 
are an abomination to these ladies, for it is 
through them that their carefully concealed 
infirmity comes to light. 


Not having been acquainted with modern 
audiometric tools, von Tréltsch can be ex- 
cused for the illusion that these ladies are 
totally deaf. It must have been true in his 
day, as today, that some of the miraculous 
readers of lips actually have a very nego- 
tiable amount of residual hearing which 
they put to use with great, although often 
subconscious, acumen. 

In this same chapter, von Tréltsch makes 
a distinction uncommon in his day and 
still, unfortunately, not recognized in lay 
terms. 

..» I will only further remark that there 
is a great difference between hearing con- 
versation and understanding it. A great 
many patients will tell you, that they are 
aware of the carrying on of a conversation, 
at a considerable distance from them, but it 
is a much less distance at which they are 
able to tell what is said. 


He continues with a plea for what has been 
developed in the audiometer as we know it. 


In hearing, moreover, we are not alone 
concerned as to the intensity of the tone, 
and the number of vibrations in the second, 
bat as to the speediness of the tones follow- 
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ing each other, the space between, and a 
measure of the hearing, which shall answer 
all indications, must carry all these various 
points into view, in order to possess any 
practical value, and be also easy and con- 
venient for use, 

Try, gentlemen, if you, with the aid of a 
mechanic, at once educated in physics and 
music, are not able to construct such an 
instrument. The acoustic apparatus now to 
be found in the cabinets, for example, the 
sirene, do not answer our purpose, at least 
so far as I have been in the position to test 
them. Perhaps such an instrument can be 
constructed after the manner of a music-box, 
or hand organ; because in these there are a 
number of notes in a cylinder, of the same 
height of tone, which, by means of a simple 
contrivance, could be made to move with 
varied swiftness, placed with, and in various 
degrees of, strength of vibration. 


This is not a bad projection of the mono- 
chord, but von Tréltsch would have been 
happier with the modern electronic audi- 
ometer. 

Let us leave this astute nineteenth- 
century clinician with one of his furthest 
projections. Thoughtful as he was about 
all matters of the ear and hearing, he found 
the ear trumpet most useful in his practice 
but was not blinded to its limitations, He 
wanted much more. 


This is the place to speak of those me- 
chanical appliances or contrivances for im- 
proving the condition of those who are ex- 
tremely deaf; making the human voice and 
musical sounds more distinguishable. 

It has, hitherto, been a misfortune, that 
speculative mechanics have paid more atten- 
tion to this subject than physiologically edu- 
cated men. The result is, that the acoustics 
of the time has furnished fewer assistances 
to hearing than optics has for seeing. In 
other words, gentlemen, we have yet to dis- 
cover spectacles for the ear. 


It is certain that this man, scientist and 
clinician, of firm conviction, deep thought, 
and broad vision, would be very happy 
with the modern development of electronic 
amplification and the wearable hearing aid. 
What a great pity that he could not have 
known Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet and 
shared hopes and dreams with him, and 
that both could not have sat down with 
Alexander Graham Bell. It has taken 
many years to bring about the marriage 
(i.e. association) of medicine, education 
and science that presently exists in work 
with the diagnosis and training of deaf and 
hard of hearing children, Dr. Anton von 
Tréltsch is a worthy member of the team. 
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Association Election Report 


LTHOUGH the February Volta Review 
contained a brief report of the elec- 

tion of officers of the Alexander Graham 
Bell association of the Deaf, it was not 
possible to include all election news in that 
issue. On January 22, at the annual meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors, Dr. Clarence 


D. O’Connor was unanimously re-elected 


president to serve during the coming year. 
Other officers elected are: Dr. S. Richard 
Silverman, first vice president; Dr. Edward 
M. Twitmyer, second vice president; Mrs. 
Lilian Grosvenor Coville, secretary; and 
Hilleary F. Hoskinson, treasurer. 

Charles A. Winding, formerly a member 
of the Auxiliary Board, has accepted an 
invitation to serve on the Advisory Board. 
Mr. Winding is Chairman of the Board, 
Marine Midland Trust Company of 
Southern New York, Elmira. He is a mem- 
ber of the Association’s Finance Committee 
and has been active in the work of that 
group. Other members of the Advisory 
Board, all re-elected, are listed on page 95 
of this issue of the Volta Review. The 
names of members re-elected to the 
Honorary Board appear on page 94, 

Three school administrators have ac- 
cepted invitations to serve on the Auxiliary 
Board during the coming year. Other 
members of the Board, listed on page 95, 
were re-elected. New members are: J. H. 
ewer Hattie Harrell, and Sister Anna 

ose. 


Auxiliary Board 

J. H. Galloway, superintendent of the 
Rochester (N.Y.) School for the Deaf, is 
a native of that city 
and received his B.A. 
degree from the Uni- 
versity of Rochester in 
1929. He taught at the 
Rochester School from 
1929 to 1932 and from 
1934 to 1938, returning 
as superintendent in 
1943. Mr. Galloway 
also taught 

ennessee and New 
Schools and was prin- 
cipal of the Louisiana School for two years 
before accepting his present position. He 
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received his M.A. degree from Gallaudet 
College in 1933 and has done graduate 
work at the University of Rochester and 
Niagara and Louisiana State Universities. 
He is president of the Convention of Amer- 
ican Instructors of the Deaf. 

Miss Hattie Harrell, director of the 
Tucker-Maxon Oral School, Portland, Ore., 
taught speech in high school for two years 

é before training as a 
teacher of the deaf at 
the Alabama State 
School. She also re- 
ceived instruction at 
Clarke School and at 
Columbia and Johns 
Hopkins Universities. 
Miss Harrell’s teaching 
experience includes al! 
grade levels. She has 
taught at the Georgia 
and Louisiana Schools, 
the Rochester, Wright Oral and Clarke 
Schools, and at the John Tracy Clinic. 
Before assuming her present position Miss 
Harrell was employed by the Birmingham 
(Ala.) Junior League to organize its Speech 
and Hearing Center, which she directed for 
three years. She is a member of a number 
of professional and civic organizations. 

Sister Anna Rose, 
the principal of St. 
Joseph Institute for the 
Deaf, University City, 
Mo., is a person who 
says she loves to teach 
and finds it the most 
interesting, excitin 
and rewarding of all 
professions—especially 
if one is a teacher of 
deaf children. Sister 
Anna Rose was born in 
Jerseyville, Ill., and received her B.A. de- 
gree at Fonthonne College, a corporate 
college of St. Louis University. She re- 
ceived her M.A. degree in Hearing and 
Speech Therapy from Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. After teaching deaf children in the 
upper grades for 20 years, Sister Anna 
Rose was appointed to her present position 
in 1953. 

(See “Association Election Report,” page 123) 
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Summer Courses in Speech and Hearing 


OURSES in the field of speech and hearing, for teachers and parents, are being 

offered during the summer of 1955 by a great many colleges and universities. Most 

of the information sent to the Volta Bureau is charted on the pages following this arti- 

cle, with additional material outlined below. The charts should, however, be consulted 
first for the most complete information about 1955 summer sessions. 


Alabama 
University of Alabama 
Eight courses in speech and hearing will be of- 
fered during the summer session, including one 
on work with cerebral palsied children. Classes 
for parents are offered in each children’s session. 
The parent training class is noncredit. 


California 
Stanford University 

The following courses will be offered in the 
university's summer program: Training the Speak- 
ing Voice; Introduction to Audiology; Stutter- 
ing; Advanced Audiometry; Aural Rehabilita- 
tion; Speechreading; Advanced Speech Correc- 
tion; Clinical Practice in Speech and Hearing; 
Seminar in Hearing. 


Whittier College 
A Speech, Reading and Hearing Clinic Labora- 
tary will be operated by the college for teachers 
of hard of hearing children and adults. There will 
be no general parent training program, but coun- 
seling will be provided for parents of children in 
the clinic. 


Colorado 
University of Denver 
Summer courses for teachers of the deaf and 
hard of hearing will include Language for ‘the 
Deaf, and Speechreading. 


District of Columbia 
George Washington University 
The course being offered for speech therapists 
is Clinical Practice in Speech Therapy. 


Georgia 
University of Georgia 
In addition to courses offered in the categories 
checked on the chart, the University of Georgia 
has listed a Survey of Exceptional Children, and 
Methods and Practice Teaching for Teachers of 
Mentally Retarded and Motor Handicapped. 


Emory University 

Emory University, in collaboration with the At- 
lanta Junior League School for Speech Correction, 
will offer two courses for graduate credit during 
the summer session. 

An advanced course, Hearing Aids and Hearing 
Problems, will include the administering and in- 
terpreting of hearing tests for speech; explana- 
tions and demonstrations of vacuum tube and 
transistor aids; methods of evaluating hearing 
aids for children and adults; discussion of indi- 
vidual and group aids; and the psychological ad- 
justment to amplification. 

Speech and Hearing Problems and the Class- 
room Teacher is a 5 quarter hour survey course 


designed to develop an understanding of the prob- 
lems of the speech and hearing handicapped, and 
a knowledge of common etiologies. Also to be 
included is the teacher’s role in identifying de- 
fects and in referral, examination and correction. 

Clinical demonstrations and therapy procedures 
in the Speech School’s audiology, diagnostic, 
speech and hearing clinics will be presented as a 
part of the course. 


Idaho 
University of Idaho 
Courses in speech are offered at the university 
in alternate years, in order to widen the scope of 
material covered. No work in that area will be 
offered this summer. A Mentally Retarded and 
Reading Clinic will be conducted, 


FOR MORE COMPLETE INFORMATION 
SEE CHARTS BEGINNING ON PAGE 105. 


Illinois 
Northwestern University 

At Northwestern University Dr. Helmer R. 
Myklebust will offer a special course on the Psy- 
chology of Deafness. This course makes available 
new findings on the nature of the impact of deaf- 
ness on personal and social adjustment. Dr. 
Myklebust also is offering his course in Aphasia 
and Related Language Disorders, which empha- 
sizes the problem of language pathology and con- 
trasts the language learning difficulties of deaf 
and aphasic children. 

The summer session also includes a symposium 
on Speech and Language Problems Related to 
Neurological Damage, plus courses in Methods 
of Auditory Training, in the Teaching of Speech- 
reading and in the Use of Hearing Aids and 
Residual Hearing. 

A great many other courses are being offered, 
and a complete description of all courses in both 
the six and eight-week sessions may be obtained 
upon request. 

Bradley University 

In addition to courses in the categories checked, 
Bradley University will offer a Speech Workshop 
and a course in Public School Speech Therapy. 

University of Illinois 

Although the university will not conduct a 
parent-child institute, it does have a Summer Res- 
idential Clinie for Hard of Hearing Children and 
Cleft Palate Cases. 


na 

Purdue University 
In addition to courses for teachers of the deaf 
and hard of hearing, a workshop will be offered 
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by the Speech and Hearing Clinic for nurses, 
regular classroom teachers, school administrators, 
etc, Workshop dates are June 13-July 1. 


Massachusetts 
Boston University 
In addition to its regular summer course, Bos- 
ton University will offer an Institute on Excep- 
tional Children. This will include material on the 
speech and hearing handicapped. Institute dates 
are June 27-July 9. 


Mississippi 
Mississippi Southern College 
Although many courses are offered for speech 
therapists, the only courses for other categories 
checked on the chart are: Phonetics, Introduction 
to Audiology, and Introduction to Speech Correc- 
tion. 


University of Mississippi 
In addition to courses for speech therapists, a 
three-week short course will be given in the Edu- 
cation and Psychology of Physically Handicapped 
Children. 


Missouri 
Southeast Missouri State College 
The college is offering, in addition to work for 
speech therapists, one course of general interest 
to audiometer technicians and teachers of hard 
of hearing children and adults. 


New York 
State University of New York 
College for Teachers 

Courses to be offered are: Clinical Procedures 
in Speech Correction, and Clinical Practice; 
Speech Correction for Elementary School Teach- 
ers. A conservation of hearing workshop for 

school nurses will be given July 18-29. 


North Dakota 
University of North Dakota 
Work for audiometer technicians is included in 
a course in Hearing Rehabilitation, The university 
is also conducting a summer residential clinic 
and courses in Phonetics and Clinical Practice. 


Ohio 
Kent State University 

Courses offered by the university are: Speech 
Rehabilitation for the Classroom Teacher; Speech- 
reading; Voice and Diction; Speech in Cerebral 
Palsy; Speech for the Deaf; Phonetics of Amer- 
ican English; Language for the Deaf; Reading 
and/or Social Studies for the Deaf (depending 
upon demand) ; Seminars in Speech and Hearing; 
Children’s Clinic. 


‘South Dakota 
Augustana College 
Courses in the education of the deaf are taught 

in the regular school year. This summer, however, 
the college will offer an introductory survey course 
on the Education of Handicapped Children. In- 
quiries should be addressed to R. W. Schlicht, 
Augustana College, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


Black Hills Teachers College 
A Speech Clinic for Hard of Hearing and 
Speech Correction will be offered at the college 
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June 1-July 1. Address inquiries to Mrs. Ethel 
Bridgeford, Black Hills Teachers College, Spear- 
fish, South Dakota, 


Tennessee 
University of Chattanooga 
Courses being offered at the University are: 
Clinical Practicum; Clinic Work; Course in 
Speech Correction. A general course in Speech 
in Elementary School will also be taught. 


George Peabody College and Vanderbilt University 

The Development of the Preschool Deaf Child, 
a 5-week course, will be offered June 13-July 15. 

Other courses, to be given June 13-August 13, 
are: Introduction to Exceptional Children; Intro- 
duction to Speech Problems of Children and 
Youth; Articulation and Voice Disorders; Seminar 
in Audiology; and Supervised Teaching in Audi- 
ology and Speech Correction. 


Texas 
Incarnate Word College 
A two-week workshop on the Special Education 
of Exceptional Children will be held June 13- 
June 24, The workshop is designed to give teach- 
ers in the public and parochial schools an orienta- 
tion to the field of special education, and will 
include four seminars, one of which is The Edu- 
cation of the Child with Auditory Handicaps. 


Virginia 

University of Virginia 
Hearing and Audiometry, an introductory course 
in the field of audiology, will be offered by the 
university. It is felt that this course will be of 
value to teachers of deaf and hard of hearing 
children and adults. Speech Pathology, covering 
stuttering, psychogenic defects, etc., will be of 

special interest to speech therapists. 


Wisconsin 
Wisconsin State College 

Two courses are being offered at the 1955 Sum- 
mer Session of Wisconsin State College: 

Techniques of Teaching School Subjects to 
Deaf Children will include a study of social sci- 
ence, science and arithmetic as related to needs 
of deaf children. Methods of teaching these sub- 
jects will be covered, as well as their integration 
with language development and a review of suit- 
able instructional materials. (3 credits) 

Speech Perception Techniques is a course on 
the techniques of teaching auditory comprehen- 
sion and speechreading to children with limited 
hearing. The course includes a review of methods 
of lipreading for hard of hearing children; selec- 
tion and evaluation of recorded materials for 
deaf and hard of hearing children; preparation 
of original materials. (3 credits) 

Other courses to be offered are: Speech Correc- 
tion (3 credits) ; Speech Clinic (1 to 3 credits) ; 
Psychology of Exceptional Children (3 credits). 


Too Late for Listing 


Courses for speech therapists and audiometer 
technicians will be offered by Henderson State 
Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Ark. Southwest 
Texas State Teacher's College, San Marcos, will 
give work in speech therapy and parent training. 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


OFFERS A CO-SPONSORED PROGRAM 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
AND THE 
SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND DRAMATIC ARTS 
IN 


AUDIOLOGY AND SPEECH PATHOLOGY 


SUMMER SESSION, 1955 


Summer Residence School for Children with Hearing and Speech Impairments 
Introduction to Hearing and Speech Disorders 

Hearing Aids and Auditory Training 

Teaching Speech to the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing 

Education and Development of Children with Impaired Hearing (Theory) 
Education and Development of Children with Impaired Hearing (Practice) 
Articulation and Voice Disorders 

Stuttering and Allied Disorders 

Speech and Language Problems of Cerebral Palsy 

Clinical Methods and Practice in Hearing and Speech Therapy 


Course offerings in all other areas of education of exceptional children 


For detailed information regarding courses, housing, tuition, and related matters, 


write 
Dr. Louis M. DiCarlo 


School of Education, Syracuse University 


L____ Special Education Building, 805 South Crouse Avenue, Syracuse 10, New York 
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SUMMER SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Place your orders now for text- 
books for special Summer Courses 
in 
Speech and Hearing 


Carefully selected materials avail- 
able on: 


Audiometry 

Auditory Training 

Lipreading 

Language 

Speech 
For reference reading, the 1954 
Summer Proceedings of the 
Alexander Graham Bell Asso- 
ciation for the Deaf offer ex- 
tremely valuable material. These 
excellent papers have been ap- 
pearing in the Votta Review. 
Single issues, 50c; set of six, 
$2.25. 


Write for Book and Pamphlet 
Lists NOW. 


Order the Summer Proceedings 
Set NOW. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


This is a special telephone for the hard- 
of-hearing. . . . It has a built-in amplifier, 
controlled by the little button you see 
here. You can set it for low, medium 

or high so that the telephone voices 

can be easily heard. 

If you believe this special 
telephone might help 
you, call or visit the 
nearest business office 
of your Bell telephone 
company. They will be 
glad to assist you. 


SUNSHINE COTTAGE 
103 Tuleta Drive 
San Antonio, Texas 


A completely oral school for deaf and 
hard of hearing children, providing 
training from nursery through sixth 
grade. Now located in a new modern 
plant with latest testing and teaching 
equipment. 


Miss Mary K. Van Wyk, Director 
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T the 1954 Summer Meeting of the As- 
sociation, held in St. Louis, all of 

the addresses, panel discussions and group 
demonstrations were scheduled in the audi- 


torium of the Chase Hotel. The lounge, lo- 
cated next to the auditorium, was reserved 


SUMMER MEETING EXHIBITORS 


A. M. Brooks Company, Los Angeles, Calif. 
—John W. Bourke, representative. 

Chromovox Division, Caledonia Electronics 
and Transformer Corp., Caledonia, N. Y.— 
Don Karal, representative. 

Grason-Stadler Company, Cambridge, Mass. 
—Steven J. Stadler, representative. 

Maico Company, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn.— 
Al Blackburn and Arne T. Darbo, representa- 
tives. 

Melody Master Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, M. Trittenbach, representative. 

Scott Foresman and Company, Chicago, IIl. 
—Mrs, Florence Crew, representative. 

Jay L. Warren, Inc., Chicago, Ill.—George 
B. Griggs, Harry V. Workman and Jay L 
Warren, representatives. 

Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago, Ill.— 
R. L. Wagner, representative. Unfortunately 
the Zenith exhibit was dismantled before pho- 
tographs were taken. 

The Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


Alexander Graham Bell 
1954 Summer M 


- - Chase Hote 


for the Association and for the first time publishers 
and manufacturers were given an opportunity to ar- 
range their exhibits at the Summer Meeting in specially 
constructed booths with facilities for attractive dis- 
plays. According to the many reports received, the 
arrangement was very satisfactory to all concerned. 
Association members enjoyed 
meeting in air-conditioned 
rooms and felt that since all of 
the meetings were held in the 
hotel there was more opportun- 
ity to confer with their friends 
and colleagues during off hours. 
Although group demonstrations 
were scheduled in the hotel, the 
program-was arranged so that 
all delegates could visit schools 
in the area. 

Since exhibits were located 
in the Chase Lounge, along with 
the registration and information 
desk, members had an excellent opportunity to see the 
displays on their way to and from meetings and the 
registration desk, and while waiting for friends. A 
great deal of interest was shown in the books and 
equipment on exhibit. Dr. Clarence V. Hudgins’ key- 
note address on “Auditory 
Training: Its Possibilities and 
Limitations,” and the panel dis- 
cussion which followed, was 
well received by both Associa- 
tion members and exhibitors. 
During the week the interest in 
auditory training was made 
clear by the attendance at ex- 
hibits where this equipment was 
on display. There was the usual 
interest in individual hearing 
aids, and many teachers ex- 
pressed gratitude for the oppor- 
tunity to examine the latest texts 
and professional books and pamphlets at their leisure. 
Representatives of publishers and manufacturers re- 
»orted that the meeting and exhibit arrangement in St. 
pens provided time for them to meet and talk with 
heads of schools, teachers, parents and others. They 
felt that there were many opportunities to become 
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[MAssociation for the Deaf 
[Beting Exhibits 
Louis 


s better acquainted with members of the Association and 
o discuss problems of mutual interest. Many also re- 
ported attending a number of the program meetings, 
yarticularly those devoted to auditory training. 

Miss Minnie M. Hill, assistant executive secretary 
»f the Volta Bureau, and Mr. Frank Withrow, a mem- 
ber of the teaching staff at Cen- 
tral Institute for the Deaf, were 
in charge of exhibit arrange- 
ments. A decorating firm in St. 
Louis installed all booths, using 
a heavy blue velour back drop 
and separating the booths by 
the use of aluminum rails 
draped with velour. Sufficient 
power was available to operate 
all electrical equipment on dis- 
play. The exhibits were ready 
on Monday morning, June 14, 
before registration of members 
began at 9:30 A.M., and each 
lay the booths were open from 9:00 A.M. until 6:00 
»M. Exhibits were dismantled following the closing 
ession on Friday afternoon, June 18. 

Audiometers and auditory training equipment were 
lisplayed at the Summer Meeting by the A. M. Brooks 
Company, Grason-Stadler Com- 
pany, Maico Company, Inc., 
Melody Master Manufacturing 
Company, and Jay L. Warren, 
Inc. Maico and the Zenith Ra- 
dio Corporation also had exhib- 
its of individual hearing aids. 
Scott Foresman and Company 
exhibited a large number of 
educational books for work with 
deaf and hard of hearing chil- 
dren of all ages. The Volta 
Bureau’s display included pro- 
fessional books and 
as well as workbooks and prac- 
ice material for both children and adults. All exhibits 
ere conveniently arranged for the benefit of conven- 
on delegates. All exhibit photographs were made by 
. M. Balfour, Washington, D. C. 

In 1956, for the first time in 24 years, the Asso- 
iation will hold its Summer Meeting in California with 
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Los Angeles to serve as host city. All meet- 
ings will be scheduled in an air-conditioned 
hotel and exhibit space will also be pro- 
vided. The invitation to meet in Los An- 
geles was extended to the Association’s 
Board of Directors by Mrs. Spencer Tracy, 
Director of the John Tracy Clinic, and Mrs. 


Evelyn Stahlem, Principal of the Mary E. 
Bennett School. All schools and classes in 
the area joined in requesting that the meet- 
ing be held in Los Angeles, thus giving 
members in the western section of the U.S. 
an opportunity to attend and participate 
in Association activities. 
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Lutheran Institute for the Deaf | 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 
CHILDREN FROM THE AGE OF THREE—NURSERY THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 


ALL BUILDINGS NEW, MODERN, AND FIREPROOF, HAVING BEAUTIFUL 
HOME-LIKE APPOINTMENTS. 


Twenty-Acre Campus within the City of Detroit with Wooded Park and Ample 
Playground Facilities. 


SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS — MODERN METHODS, CLASS- 
ROOMS and APPLIANCES. a and Group Hearing Aids, Visual Aids and 
elevision. 


HORSEBACK-RIDING, BICYCLING, TOBAGGANING, COMPETITIVE SPORTS 
WITH HEARING GROUPS, SCOUTING, and other recreational features. 


Pupils enrolled from all parts of the U. S. and Canada. — NOT RESTRICTED TO 

LUTHERANS. — All parents desiring for their children a thorough elementary edu- 

cation together with Christian guidance in a home-like environment should write 
the Director for further information. 


J. A. Klein, Director 6861 Nevada Ave. Detroit 34, Mich. 
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Lipreading Is Fun 


Mrs. ArtHuR W. BRINTNALL 


NOWING that there were at least 30 
deaf and hard of hearing people in 
our little village, and since I had some ex- 
tra time, I started a “for free” lipreading 
class. I had no idea how people would re- 
spond to my idea, but realizing the impor- 
tance of practice I decided to give it a try. 
At first only eight people came, Those who 
stayed away were plagued by the old ques- 
tion: “Why study lipreading?” I suppose 
the same question was in the minds of those 
who came, but they have apparently satis- 
fied themselves as the class is growing. 
Members of the group have begun to see 
the value of lipreading and are finding that 
the lessons can be fun. 

The first lesson was an eye-opener to 
some of the more apprehensive members of 
the class. They were impressed when some- 
one “got” the word chrysanthemum. Fur- 
ther testimony was provided by another 
member of the group who explained that 
she did not like to use the hearing aids at 
the theater. She didn’t say why, but of- 
fered the opinion that “by watching the lips 
of the actors I get a lot I otherwise would 
not have understood.” 

Each week we silently run through the 
alphabet several times, As I give the letters 
the people say them to themselves. Then 
quickly, not moving from their chairs ex- 
cept to get in better reading light, each 
member in turn silently says the alphabet 
to others in the class. On occasion, just to 
confuse the issue, we mix the letters up and 
add proper names, figures and the time of 
day. This same information is given four 
times, the last time with voice. In that way 
members of the class can see which letters 
and words are the hardest for them to get. 
They write the drill material in their tab- 
lets for future reference and practice. For 
this drill hearing aids are turned off and 
those who need to do so Plog their ears 


Seven articles by and abet Mrs. Brintnall hove 
appeared in the Volta Review. ‘Mistress of Seven 
Hearths,” published in September 1946, described the 
beautiful Brintnall home and antique business in 
Tryon, North Carolina. Althouch Mr. and Mrs. Brint- 
nall have retired, they are still living in Tryon. An 
article by Mrs. Brintnall, “I Surface My Hearing 
Aid,” in the April 1949 Vote Review. 
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with cotton or rubber earplugs. When 
speaking without voice it is almost impos- 
sible to avoid making some sound. 


Actors Are Hard to Understand 


Surprisingly enough one member of the 
class—the oldest—does better when sitting 
at the side of the speaker. She had not re- 
alized how much she was missing because 
of her hearing loss, but came to the class 
just to see what she could “get out of it.” 
She is getting a lot and sees that she was 
missing a good deal of ordinary conversa- 
tion. Before joining the class this woman’s 
only complaint was that she did not under- 
stand everything that was said at the 
movies. Who does? People with excellent 
hearing must surely have their troubles 
when exposed to some of the poor enuncia- 
tion the actors inflict upon us. 

Our lipreading class meets once each 
week, We were particular in setting the 
time so that the class would not interfere 
with too many other activities or, for that 
matter, with routine household duties. The 
class takes up promptly and ends after ex- 
actly one hour. Lipreading is of course a 
strain as it requires watching not only the 
lips of the speaker, but also his face and 
eyes. If the eyes of the speaker are cov- 
ered, for instance, it is much more diffcult 
to read his lips. No lipreading teacher will 
quarrel with that statement. It was because 
of that fact that the term “speechreading” 
came into use. A person talking about the 
weather will unconsciously look at the sky 
and thus give the lipreader a clue. Naturally 
some people have more mannerisms than 
others. 

Before each class I write about 10 sen- 
tences including words and phrases which 
are sure to come up in ordinary day-to-day 
conversations at the post office, bank, gro- 
cery store, etc. Then J add a few sentences 
about village activities. In this way T hope 
to appeal to those who have quit trying to 
listen and who instead do all the talking 
themselves. With a little effort these people 
could easily pick up the daily chit-chat and 
thus avoid the bad habit of talking too 
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much to compensate for a lack of hearing. 
At one time | found it necessary to give 
hints to the class, especially when changing 
the subject. As work progresses the need 
for these clues is diminishing. 

Each time the class meets I use a few 
sentences with words which are hard to 
read, After going over these sentences sev- 
eral times without voice I say them aloud 
and each person writes down what he 
thinks he hears. These are corrected and 
later, at home, class members can study the 
particular words which were difficult for 
them to understand. In order to vary the 
routine I also have members of the class 
read sentences both silently and aloud. 


“Students” Exchange Information 


This class provides an excellent oppor- 
tunity to exchange information on ways to 
improve the lot of the hard of hearing. One 
woman walks just slightly ahead of her 
hearing friends. In that way she can stop 
and face her companions if she does not 
hear what they are saying or if she wants 
to say something to them. Another has 
eid it helpful to arrange the furniture in 
her home so that most of the time she will 
be facing the doorway and thus avoid sur- 
prise when someone enters the room. Still 
another person sees to it that she arrives 
early at parties and takes a seat with her 
back to the light. Jn that way friends who 
stop to talk will automatically be facing the 
light. At meetings I find it helpful to sit 
close to the front, preferably on the first 
row, but slightly to the side of the chair- 
man. In this way it is easier to turn 
around and face people in the audience 
when they participate in the discussion. 
If hard of hearing people are particularly 
interested in business transacted at meet- 
ings, I always urge them to have friends 
take brief notes to be studied at home. 

I have also found that a startling num- 
ber of hard of hearing people are naturally 
hesitant about encouraging family and 
friends to face the light when talking. I 
am urging these people to be less reticent 
and to insist that if they can’t see they 
can’t hear, The difficulty is, of course, that 
hearing people do not understand the prob- 
lems associated with defective ears. 

Last November the Volta Review pub- 
lished an excellent review, written by Mrs. 
Harriet Montague, about Grace Murphy’s 


book Your Deafness Is Not You. 1 found 
the book very inspiring and consider it a 
must for my “pupils” and their families. 
After reading the book I tackled the tele- 
phone, which I have always hated to use, 
with renewed vigor. I find that I get along 
surprisingly well. 

I try to get members of my class to 
laugh at their lipreading mistakes. No one 
is ever more popular than the person who 
can laugh at himself. And by avoiding the 
tendency to be self-conscious about his 
errors, the hard of hearing person will 
eventually find that he is making fewer and 
fewer of them. If mistakes are considered 
humiliating, the fear of making them will 
be a great deterrent to progress. I have no 
idea who said “nothing ventured, nothing 
gained,” but I believe it. If for no other 
reason, Ella Wheeler Wilcox will always be 
remembered for her famous “Laugh and 
the world laughs with you, Weep and you 
weep alone.” 

When I bought my first hearing aid, 
years ago, I had better hearing in my left 
ear, Since then ear molds have automatically 
been made for that ear. I was resigned to 
the fact that my hearing loss was becoming 
worse and was dismayed to realize that my 
new hearing aid did not help a bit. For 
some reason I chanced to hold the ear mold 
near my right ear and made a discovery 
that sent me straight to an otologist. Sure 
enough tests proved that the situation had 
reversed itself. Of course I had a mold 
made for the right ear and from now on 
am recommending that hearing be tested 
every time a new aid is purchased. It 
doesn’t pay to take anything for granted. 

To me a hearing aid is a blessing and I 
think I am succeeding in getting the idea 
across to members of my class. Hearing is 
the important thing and anything which 
lessens the efficiency of the hearing aid is, 
in my opinion, an error, Personally I wear 
mine outside my clothing. 

But just as hearing aids are a blessing, 
so is lipreading. The one complements the 
other. If you are deaf or hard of hearing, 
by all means join a lipreading class. If 
there is no class in your community, do 
your best to see that one is organized. And 
if you have taken lipreading lessons at one 
time, take a refresher course. You will en- 
joy it, will make new friends and will find 
the practice invaluable. 
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Relation of Peripheral Fields to the 


Education of the Deaf 


A Summer Meeting Panel Discussion, June 17, 1954 
Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf 


Moperator: HELEN S, Lane, Pu.D. 
Principal, Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis 


N THE last few years teachers of the 

deaf and administrators of schools for 
the deaf have become increasingly aware 
of their dependence upon persons in pe- 
ripheral fields as contributors to their edu- 
cai onal program. For this panel we have 
selected individuals representing these very 
important fields. We purposely have 
omitted the otologist because he has been 
accepted as a part of the team of teacher, 
parent and physician. 

The teacher, guidance counselor and 
principal of schools for the hearing are 
faced with the task of accepting the deaf 
child when he is setts g ready by his 
special teachers, and placing him in classes 
for the hearing. This is not an easy task 
in days of crowded schools, but it is not 
impossible when the child is ready for 
such placement and when the school has a 
cooperative staff. Miss Remnitz, one of our 
speakers today, is well qualified to discuss 
this subject. 

Miss Alsberg, a vocational counselor, is 
one to whom the deaf turn for help in se- 
lecting their life work. Good vocational 


guidance is frequently the determining fac- 
tor in the future happiness of those with 
hearing handicaps. 

The experimental psychologist, Dr. 
Hirsch, is working on experiments in all 
on of communication and perception. 

is field contributes a great deal, although 
it is not necessarily closely related to the 
child in school. 

Dr. Holowach, the pediatrician, is per- 
haps the first person to whom the parents 
go for guidance when their child does not 
begin to talk and behave in a normal way 
to sound stimuli. 

The clinical psychologist, Dr. Sutton, 
has much to contribute through the knowl- 
edge and application of tests of intelligence, 
of educational achievement and of person- 
ality. 

The acoustic engineer, Dr. Benson, plays 
his part in the evaluation of hearing aids 
and audiometers, and in advice to teach- 
ers and administrators in the purchase and 
maintenance of such equipment. 

I take pleasure in presenting members of 
the panel. 


Relation of Peripheral Fields to the Education of the Deaf 
Education in a Hearing High School 


ANNABEL REMNITZ 
Assistant Principal, Roosevelt High School, St. Louis 


I SPEAK as one quite untutored in the 
problems of the education of the deaf 
child and considerably far out in the pe- 
riphery of that area. My connection with 
this topic lies with the place of a deaf 
child in a general high school, his likeli- 
hood of profiting by his stay there, and to 
what extent the high school staff can and 
must assume responsibility for his success. 

It is necessary to mention, very briefly 
to a group such as this, the change in sec- 


ondary education that has taken place in 
this country in the last half century. Sec- 
ondary education in a community like ours 
is almost universal education. The select 
group that formerly attended high school 
has been joined by all other groups and 
the problem of providing the proper 
training for this heterogeneous high school 
population is one we are all grappling with 
and one for which there is no simple pana- 
cea. But as one outgrowth of this struggle 
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there has come the conviction that a pro- 
gram of guidance which takes cognizance 
of individual differences and needs, and at- 
tempts to do something about them, is of 
primary importance. In our larger high 
schools the responsibility for implementing 
such a program has been delegated to cer- 
tain staff members who have been released 
from other administrative and classroom 
assignments so that they might devote full 
time to this task. But much more impor- 
tant and effective is the growing conscious- 
ness of this guidance attitude on the part 
of advisers and classroom teachers. In- 
creasingly are they gearing their efforts to 
the abilities and needs of the individual 
pupil, When I give you a few facts about 
the pupils who come to us you will under- 
stand that our acceptance of this philoso- 
phy of adjustment is inevitable. 

In September 1953, 406 freshmen entered 
Roosevelt High School from public and 
schools. Their I1.Q.’s ranged 

rom 60 to 152; their reading ability from 
4.2 to 11.04-. We attempt to set up learn- 
ing situations from which all of these chil- 
dren may profit. This is not the time to go 
into detail about the various ways and 
means we are employing in our efforts to 
make proper provision for all these chil- 
dren, nor do I wish to give the impression 
that we are even near to achieving our 
goal. My point in bringing this situation 
to your attention is to make clear our posi- 
tion in regard to the deaf child. Along with 
all other children, he becomes the respon- 
sibility of the general high school when the 
special school has trained him in the skills 
of communication to a degree where par- 
ticipation in a high school program is pos- 
sible. There are the obvious advantages of 
social growth and development of inde- 
pendence and feeling of security that come 
with his belonging to a high school group. 


Achievements of Deaf Students 


We have had experience with a number 
of deaf children at Roosevelt High School, 
both from Central Institute and the Gal- 
laudet Day School. These children have 
succeeded or failed to succeed for very 
much the same reasons that hearing chil- 
dren succeed or fail to do so. The home 
environment, the will to succeed, health, 
intelligence, and personality traits all op- 
erate for or against the deaf child as they 


do for the hearing child. The one factor, 
aside from the difhculty of communication, 
that has contributed most to deaf children 
not remaining in school is their advanced 
chronological age when they come to us. 
This puts them out of step socially and is 
apt to make the road ahead seem too long. 

When a deaf child is to enter the school 
the elementary school makes the contact 
with us and a conference is arranged for 
the purpose of getting acquainted and of 
discussing the choice of subjects. Our 
school is organized on an advisory group 
basis and the adviser is the key worker in 
our guidance program. The deaf child’s 
adviser is selected with care, taking into 
consideration his understanding and abil- 
ity to handle the situation wisely. After 
the child’s program is planned the teach- 
ers involved are informed of his handicap 
so that their initial experience with the 
pupil will not be an unhappy one. We 
have found it best to keep interference and 
direction to a minimum beyond this point. 
Occasionally a word of warning about the 
necessity of being in a position where the 
pupil can read the teacher’s lips, or a 
warning against succumbing to the tempta- 
tion of writing directions, is in order. 
Generally it has been our experience that 
while at the beginning some teachers are 
disturbed over the situation, it is not long 
before they have established a good work- 
ing basis and are gratified at the results 
they had previously felt were impossible to 
achieve. I sincerely believe that grades 
and credits are not doled out to deaf chil- 
dren in any greater proportion than to 
hearing children. We have had deaf chil- 
dren fail and succeed. The same is true of 
hearing children. 

One important link in our efforts to help 
the deaf child is the work of a special 
speech teacher who is assigned to the 
school for two days each week. She works 
with all children of the school who have a 
speech defect or a hearing loss, as well as 
with the deaf children. She is invaluable 
in preventing slumps in lipreading and 
speech and in improving these skills, She 
is also a big builder of morale and, I 
know, has seen these pupils through pe- 
riods of discouragement. 

During one semester when the Gallau- 
det Day School sent us four children, an 
arrangement was made whereby their 
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teacher came with them for a 20-week pe- 
riod of orientation, She taught the pupils 
Freshman English and also they returned 
to her for help during study periods. This 
was a very happy arrangement but too ex- 
pensive to be continued as there are seldom 
so many deaf pupils coming to us at one 
time. 

Other pupils in the school have accepted 
the deaf children without question. They 
have been helpful but not condescending. 
Deaf children participate in athletics, in 
social affairs, and in service activities to 
the school. We believe that the association 
of the hearing child with the deaf child has 
been mutually beneficial and to about the 
same degree. 

I cannot close without a brief account of 
Bill, to whom we gave a diploma last night. 
Bill entered Roosevelt in September 1950, 
from the Gallaudet Day School. He has no 
hearing. He is an excellent lipreader and 


has good speech. His I.Q. is 118 and he 
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entered with reading ability of 6-2, He is 
healthy, well developed physically, and 
has an engaging personality and a will to 
succeed. He carried a full program for the 
four years and graduated with an average 
of 77.4, ranking 114 in a class of 196. He 
earned his grades. He lettered in track and 
cross-country. He is entering the Univer- 
sity of Missouri next September to study 
agriculture, I quote from Bill’s statement 
to me when I asked his advice about what 
I might tell you: 

“I sure would advise other pupils who 
are hard of hearing to come to Roosevelt 
because if I, although stone deaf, can go 
through high school successfully, I am sure 
they can do it too. If those who are hard 
of hearing don’t go to high school, they 
are losing a great chance to become suc- 
cessful in life. I am sure Roosevelt is a 


great school for the hard of hearing and 
that it will do its best to help them.” 
Bill is one of our success stories. 


Vocational Guidance 


ALSBERG 


DEAF person who expects to expe- 

rience a successful vocational adjust- 
ment must make intelligent and realistic 
plans long in advance of the time he will 
enter the world of work. This preparation 
must include an ability to communicate 
with hearing persons; a good basic educa- 
tional background; an ability to get along 


with people and the possession of a voca- — 


tional skill which makes it possible for him 
to compete on an equal basis with his able- 
bodied coworkers. 


An individual who is deaf cannot be ex- 
pected to accomplish this without the help 
and support of such resources as family 
and school, and medical and community 
agencies. 


Roles of the Family and School 


Examples of the roles of the family and 
school may serve to illustrate how deaf 
children can be helped to prepare for the 
years ahead. The child must become an 
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Executive Director, Vocational Counseling Service of Greater St. Louis 


adequate, mature individual, and the fam- 
ily unit must help him to achieve this. 
When a handicapped child is not allowed 
to take his proper place in the family he 
feels different and it gives him a feeling of 
inferiority from which he may suffer 
throughout his adult life. Instead of over- 
protecting him, the wise family makes no 
distinction. He shares in the chores and 
problems just as do other members of the 
group. 

Schools, too, play an important part in 
the development of the deaf child. Educa- 
tional counseling and carefully planned 
school programs are very important in pre- 
paring the deaf child and should start 
early. Psychological testing is an impor- 
tant aid in proper plenning. If the school 
does not have such facilities it should use 
community resources when they are avail- 
able. Adequate testing should include, in 
addition to measures of intelligence, tests 
of aptitude and interest, Since children 
grow and change, school programs should 
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provide for repeated testing at different 
age and grade levels. 

Deaf children, because of their hearing 
loss, have more difficulty in expressing 
themselves and their vocabularies are often 
more limited than those of the physically 
normal child. Because of these factors 
they are often less communicative and 
have difficulty making natural social con- 
tacts. In planning school programs, there- 
fore, additional classes in English and 
public speaking are important. Extracur- 
ricular activities may be the answer in in- 
creasing the deaf child’s ability for self- 
expression. Activities that offer participa- 
tion in normal social contacts not only are 
healthy recreational outlets, but also make 
adjustment more satisfactory in work sit- 
uations. 

A satisfactory vocational adjustment is 
an important goal for everyone. Too often 
those of us who are concerned with coun- 
seling the deaf, as well as other handi- 


capped individuals, have taken a defeatist 
attitude toward the work they are capable 
of doing. While we must be realistic and 
recognize that there are some occupations 
in which deaf persons cannot compete, 
there are many in which deafness is not a 
vocational limitation. It is the responsibil- 
ity of vocational counselors to learn about 
occupations and their requirements so that 
they will know the possibilities. It is also 
the responsibility of persons who work with 
the deaf to help them secure adequate 
training and to help them make the proper 
contacts in the community so that they may 
select an occupation in which they have 
aptitudes, abilities and interest. 


Vocationally Adjusted Deaf Person 
Is a Better Citizen 
When the deaf person has made an ade- 
quate vocational adjustment he is a better 
citizen and not only he, but his community, 
gains. 


Relation of Peripheral Fields to the Education of the Deaf 
Experimental Psychology 


Ira J. Pu.D. 
Research Associate, Dept. of Psycho-Acoustics, Central Institute for the Deaf. St. Louis 


HE contribution of experimental psy- 

chology to the education of the deaf 
can be divided into two kinds, one having 
to do with the method and the other with 
subject matter. Experimental science of 
any kind contributes to the attitude of 
teachers by making them question old 
rules and establishing a confidence that 
problems in the classroom can be attacked 
if they can be observed, measured and in- 
terelated. 


Chief Areas of Interest 


There are three chief areas of experi- 
mental psychology whose subject matter is 
of immediate interest to teachers of the 
deaf. These are perception, learning and 
teaching. That part of perception that has 
been of most direct interest is the study of 
hearing in which the psychologist in his 
laboratory tries to relate different aspects 
of sounds and of people to what they hear. 
Another part of perception that should be 
perhaps of more interest is vision since, 
although the study of hearing may throw 


some light on the causes of deafness, the 
visual sense is the one primarily used by 
deaf students in communicating. The study 
of learning has been related to the field of 
education for many years, and here we 
find suggestions for changes in classroom 
procedures stemming from laboratory ex- 
ae in learning, and we also find 
earning experiments suggested by prob- 
lems in the classroom. Psychological teach- 
ing has already had an effect not so much 
on the education of the deaf as on diag- 
nosing pathologies and assigning children 
to the appropriate educational program. 
Finally, it should be mentioned that the 
relation between psychology and _ special 
education is not always, nor even most of 
the time, a question of the former contrib- 
uting to the latter. Rather it is thought 
that deaf children, in well-controlled class- 
room situations, provide a rich field for 
investigation on a special kind of human 
being that the psychologist who is inter- 
ested in perception and in language can 
study with much profit. 


= 
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The Pediatrician and the Deaf Child 


Jean Hotowacn, M.D. 
Assistant Professor of Pediatrics, Washington University School of Medicine, St. Louis 


PEDIATRICIAN’S responsibility to 
the deaf child is diagnostic, therapeu- 
tic and preventive. Compared to the pains- 
taking and time-consuming task of teach- 
ing lipreading, speech, language and audi- 
tory training, our job is relatively simple. 
Parents are the first to draw our atten- 
tion to the possibility of deafness in their 
child, But more often than not they at- 
tribute delayed mental and social behavior 
to deafness, wishfully hoping to avoid the 
realization of severe brain damage. When 
faced with such a differential diagnosis, a 
detailed history is most valuable since au- 
diometry in infancy is not easy. Inquiries 
are made of the maternal pregnancy—of 
illness in the first trimester, of abnormal 
bleeding; circumstances of birth—type of 
anesthesia and method of delivery; of neo- 
natal difficulties — jaundice and signs or 
symptoms of central nervous system disease 
and of subsequent growth and development. 
Note is made of frequent respiratory infec- 
tions and otitis media, of mouth-breathing 
and snoring, of allergic symptoms—wheez- 
ing, sneezing and itching; and of acquired 
disease of the central nervous system— 
trauma or infection. 

Family history may reveal heredo- 
familial causes of deafness or mental defi- 
ciency. 

Physical examination should include 
both neurological and developmental ex- 
aminations. Various behavior patterns are 
elicited and the response compared with 
standard performance. It is obvious that 
delaved motor development, the inability to 
hold the head un or sit without support at 
normal age levels, cannot be attributed to 
defective hearing per se. It is important to 
realize, of course, that deafness and brain 
damage can coexist on a common etiologi- 
cal basis, for example. kernicterus. menin- 
gitis, and also that delaved or defective 
motor development can exist without im- 
paired intellectual capacitv. though ven- 
erally speaking thev go hand in hand. The 
severe motor disability of amvotonia con- 
genita is limited to the motor neurones. and 
a certain number of cerebral palsy patients 
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have normal intelligence. A newborn is 
yery sound conscious. A normal four- 
week-old infant will arrest activity when a 
bell is tinkled. By 16 weeks of age he re- 
sponds to his mother’s voice by turning his 
head toward the sound. It appears to me 
that absence of the Moro reflex in the neo- 
natal period in response to auditory stimuli 
might well be the earliest clue to deafness, 
provided that there is a normal Moro re- 
sponse to other stimuli; but persistence of 
this reflex beyond the earliest months of life 
suggests defective cortical maturation. 

Impressions from our history and physi- 
cal examination are corroborated by perti- 
nent x-rays and laboratory studies. Recent- 
ly the electroencephalogram has been sug- 
gested as an aid in the diagnosis of deaf- 
ness in early life. Characteristically, ade- 
quate auditory stimuli evoke an arousal 
response in the sleeping infant. 

Treatment is directed toward irradica- 
tion of infection, control of allergy, and 
necessary surgical procedures. I would 
like to emphasize the frequency of allergy 
as a cause of nasopharyngeal lymphoid 
hyperplasia and the not too infrequent need 
of repeat adenoidectomy for one reason or 
another. You will be interested in the re- 
cent upsurge in mastoid infections after a 
dramatic decline with the advent of chemo- 
therapy and antibiotics. This has been 
blamed on the emergence of resistant 
strains, but sometimes the blame can be 
laid on us; ambulatory patients with ear, 
nose and throat infections are treated with 
only one or two shots of penicillin, therapy 
adequate enough in type but not time! 

Our responsibility does not end with the 
child. It is equally important to support 
the parents in their fear, worry and dis- 
appointment. We strive for optimal child- 
parent relationship, with warmth, love and 
understanding short of overindulgence or 
overdependence. 

Earlier I mentioned the prophylaxis of 
deafness, not only by the prompt and ade- 
quate treatment of infection of the ears, 
nose, and throat and central nervous sys- 
tem, control of allergy, removal of tonsils 
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and adenoids and surgical drainage of the 
mastoid, but also by the judicious practice 
of eugenics and research in prenatal care. 
I am sure you are all interested in the theo- 
retical relationship of maternal rubella to 
congenital deafness and the more practical 
aspects of prevention of rubella during 
pregnancy or the question of abortion in 
the affected mother. This subject is by no 
means solved, Certainly it is desirable to 
have rubella in childhood where it occurs 
as a simple, seldom complicated exanthem. 
To date, vaccination against rubella has 
not been perfected, and the value of im- 
mune globulin in prophylaxis is unproved. 
Because of the uncertainty of the exact risk 
of rubella to the fetus, and because of diffi- 
culties in diagnosis of mild cases in the 


the adult, our stand against abortion is 
firm for the present. 

Under the heading of prophylaxis of 
deafness, we can list exchange blood trans- 
fusions in infants with severe hemolytic 
disease of the newborn on a basis of Rh 
or ABO isoimmunization. In kernicterus 
of this etiology the cochlear nuclei are fre- 
quently involved, and the consensus is that 
central nervous system involvement can be 
minimized by single or repeat exchange 
transfusions, particularly where the serum 
bilirubin value is 20 mg. per cent or over. 

Last, but not least, our final responsibil- 
ity is to refer the patient to our associates 
in this field—the otologist, the social serv- 
ice worker, the psychologist, and educators 
of the deaf and hard of hearing. 
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Clinical Psychology 


Mary Lyon Sutton, Pu.D. 
Research Assistant, Department of Neuro-Psychiatry, Washington University Medical 
School, St. Louis 


CLINICAL psychologist is primarily 
a psychologist—someone who is in- 
terested in behavior, usually human. His 
training implements this interest by teach- 
ing him how behavior occurs, how it devel- 
ops, how it changes, and how it differs 
from individual to individual. He also as- 
similates, to a greater or lesser extent, an 
appreciation of the scientific method, an 
attitude of healthy skepticism and a faith 
in the eventual development of objective, 
quantitative descriptions of behavior which 
have predictive value. The clinical psy- 
chologist is especially interested in the 
normal and abnormal behavior of individ- 
uals as they adjust to problems of living, 
and use a number of tests and techniques 
in their evaluation of such behavior. 
Within the framework of a school or 
clinic for the deaf, a clinical psychologist 
can aid in the diagnostic evaluation of the 
child or adult and provide information on 
many aspects of his behavior, such as in- 
telligence, interests, adjustment to prob- 
lems. A study of this sort should focus 
attention upon the child as a whole and not 
only upon his problem of deafness. It 
should reveal both strong and weak points 
in personality structure, and compare per- 


formance with that of both deaf and hear- 
ing individuals. Finally, such a report does 
not end with its writing, and the clinical 
psychologist is trained to participate with 
other professional workers in effective fol- 
lowup of recommendations. This may in- 
volve contact with the child, parent, teacher, 
agencies, etc. 

Another activity of the clinical psycholo- 
gist working in such a setting—and an ex- 
tremely important one at the present stage 
of our knowledge —is that of research. 
Our information about the deaf and their 
modes of behavior is still relatively subjec- 
tive and unorganized. We need definitive 
study of clinical observations to discover 
which have actual predictive value. We 
also need additional standardization and 
work with existing instruments as they ap- 
ply to the deaf, and development of new 
ones, 

Just as the clinical activities described 
in the preceding paragraph help to deter- 
mine areas for experimental study, the 
meaningfulness of these same activities is 
directly dependent upon the results of such 
research. The importance of interaction 
between these two areas of the clinical psy- 
chologist’s work should not be overlooked. 
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Relation of Peripheral Fields to the Education of the Deaf 


Acoustical Engineering 


R. W. Benson, Pu.D. 
Supervisor, Acoustic Design Section, Armour Research Foundation, Chicago’ 


HE acoustical engineer usually is con- 
cerned with purely physical problems 
such as the measurement and analysis of 
noise or the design of noise reducing en- 
closures. He may also be concerned with 
electronic or electroacoustic apparatus 
which are used in acoustics, including hear- 
ing aids, There are many ways which the 
engineer may play a part in teaching the 
deaf. He may teach the teachers funda- 
mentals of acoustics so they are better able 
to understand the physical phenomena of 
4At the time this paper was given Dr. Benson was 


Research Associate, Department of Physical Acoustics, 
Central Institute for the Deaf, St, Louis. 


sound. He aids the psychologist and the 
physiologist in providing stimuli for their 
experiments which deal with the under- 
standing of “how we hear.” He provides a 
control of sound for the clinical audiolo- 
gist who measures the amount of hearing. 
He checks the physical performance of 
hearing aids and audiometers. He also 
studies the purely physical aspects of sound 
to further our understanding of the control 
of sound. Working with the teacher, the 
psychologist and the physiologist give the 
acoustical engineer a direct contact with 
the practical applications of his science 
and provides a very helpful incentive for 
more interesting work. 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY APPOINTS EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Crayton Walker, Columbus, Ohio, has 
been named executive director of the Amer- 
ican Hearing Society, 817 14th St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C:, to succeed W. Earle 
Prosser, Mr. Walker assumed his admin- 
istrative duties at the Society’s head- 
quarters on March 1. 

From August 1949 until he accepted his 
present position, Mr. Walker was employed 
by the Ohio Department of Health as ad- 
ministrative assistant to the chief, Division 
of Maternal and Child Health, and super- 
visor of the Hearing and Vision Conserva- 
tion Program. Prior to 1946 he served 
with the U.S. Army for four years. From 
March 1946 to December 1947 Mr. Walker 
was a graduate assistant and assistant in- 
structor in the Department of Speech at 
Ohio State University, teaching basic 


courses in speech and hearing and lip- 
reading. 

Majoring in speech, the Society’s new 
executive director obtained his B.A. degree 
at Ohio State University in 1949, He also 
holds as M.A. degree in the field of speech 


and hearing. 


Mr, Walker is well acquainted with the 
operation of a chapter of the American 
Hearing Society, having been a member of 
the board of directors and president of the 
Columbus Hearing Society. 


In a recent announcement Herschel W. 
Nisonger, president of the Society, stated: 
“Because of Mr. Walker’s educational back- 
ground and working experience he is ex- 
ceptionally well qualified to direct the 
American Hearing Society’s program.” 


ASSOCIATION ELECTION REPORT 
(Continued from page 101) 


Board of Directors 


Members of the regular Boards of Direc- 
tors are elected for three-year terms by the 
Association membership, with vacancies to 
be filled by the Board. No vacancies exist 
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at the present time. Those serving on the 
Honorary, Advisory and Auxiliary Boards 
are invited to attend all meetings of the 
regular Board, in a nonvoting capacity, 
and often serve on important Association 
committees, 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


4 NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ESTABLISHED IN 18467 


Geography 


Oral Educational Program 


An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method 
exclusively since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is worked with continuously 
from admission to graduation. Pupils are admitted at four and a half years of age and 
progress through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. The course of instruction is 
planned to fit pupils for high school work with hearing children. The 140 pupils enrolled 
this year are taught by a faculvy of 30 members. 

There are fifteen buildings on a twenty-acre campus located within the city of Northamp- 
ton in the foothills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are 
grouped according to age and educational progress in five carefully supervised homes. 
Teachers live and take their meals with the pupils. A central school building accommo- 
dates the classrooms, offices, and the three divisions of the research department. Each of 
the 22 — is sound treated and equipped with a modern compression-type grouy 

Teacher Education Department 

Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may 
apply for either the one year or the two year teacher education course. The one year course 
of 30 semester hours work qualifies one as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year 
course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith College or the University of Massachusetts. 
Practice teaching requirements necessitate a limited enrollment. 


Professional Materials 
Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds 


by Caroline A. Yale $ 1.00 each 
Trips and Treats 
by Mary E. Numbers and Margaret Kennedy $ 1.50 each 
Language Book I 
by Mary E. Numbers $ 1.50 each 
Consonant, Vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 9.00 set 
Consonant and Vowel Charts separately $ 2.00 each 
Story Charts for Class Work with Young Children 
Series I Four charts of 12 stories each $18.00 series 
Series LIT Myths (12 myths) $10.00 series 


For further information address 
George T. Pratt, Principal 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


With Harriet Montague 


This month several members of the faculty of the Alexander Graham Bell School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, have agreed to serve as guest editors of “The Parents Talk It Over with Harriet 
Montague.” Mrs. Montague, who was unable to prepare material for her column because of 
unforeseen circumstances, will resume her editorship as soon as possible. 


Making Social Adjustments 


Jim, who is profoundly deaf, was 1212 
years old at the time this letter was writ- 
ten. He has attended private residential 
schools for the deaf since he was three 
years of age. 

I am very pleased with the school Jim at- 
tends. It seems to put emphasis on the 
“whole child” with a balanced program. 
Jim’s lipreading has improved. Also, we 
think his voice quality is better. He is 
happy there, working in his Scout work 
and out-of-door sports. 

When Jim was home for the Christmas 
holidays, he was invited to a private dance 
given by junior high girls who were friends 
of ours. I sent him rather reluctantly as I 
knew he didn’t know how to dance, and I 
feared he would not have a good time. 
None of the other boys and girls knew how 
to dance very well either, so I hoped he 
would not feel too awkward. When I went 
for him at 10:30, it was with fear and 
trembling. I was afraid I would find him 
on the doorstep waiting for me. You can 
imagine my surprise and joy when I saw 
him on the floor, shuffling around with a 
little girl, or seeming to “get by.” My 
hostess assured me he had had a wonder- 
ful time and had danced every dance. When 
he saw me, he motioned that he did not 
want to go home. He finally came on and 
as he climbed into the car, the first ques- 
tion he asked was, “When is there going to 
be another one?” So I feel that perhaps 
Jim will not experience any social complex 
of a serious nature. 

Another incident that occurred during 
the holidays was in our church, which has 
a very informal Sunday night service. Our 
young people participate on programs and 
in every phase of the worship service. One 
Sunday night, at the service, Jim and an- 
other boy whom he likes took up the col- 
lection. Jim had observed closely how the 
collection plate was passed, so he had no 
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trouble. I was not at church but some 
friends phoned me to say how nice he 
looked in his navy blue suit, and how well 
he did it all. They said they would never 
have known he was deaf. 

Mrs. B. 
Dear Mrs. B.: 

I commend you for the part you are 
playing in helping Jim in his social devel- 
opment. The fact that he thoroughly en- 
joyed his first dance is an accomplishment 
in social adjustment made by too few of 
our hearing teen-age boys. Also, you 
should be very proud that Jim has the de- 
sire to participate in church activities and 
can do so with complete confidence. 
Church activities offer an excellent oppor- 
tunity for character building in the deaf 
child, 


Many obstacles lie in the path of a satis- 
factory social life for teen-age deaf boys 
and girls, but these obstacles can be over- 
come by the understanding and sincere en- 
couragement of parents. The teen age may 
be termed the social age, as it is a deluge 
of dates, dances, parties, attendance at 
football and basketball games, and numer- 
ous other activities, Of course these require 
poise, amiability, self-confidence and other 
personality traits which have been develop- 
ing since early childhood. 


Wise parents will build a good founda- 
tion for their child’s social adjustment by 
first planning family activities, and then 
parties, picnics, etc., in which children of 
his own age are in attendance. Once the 
child is established as a member of a group 
his participation in outside activities will 
grow, thus aiding his social adjustment. 


For maximum social growth, a great 
variety of wholesome experiences should 
be made available to the teen-age deaf 
child. He should be encouraged to use his 
own initiative in the selection of those ac- 
tivities in which he wishes to participate, 
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and never be forced into those in which he 
will find himself socially inadequate. 
Keitu E, Gainey 


What School? 


Billy was eight years old at the time this 
letter was written. He is enrolled in a day 
school for the deaf in a large city. Billy 
has no usable hearing. 

Billy continues in day school very hap- 
pily. We are not too impressed with his 
progress right now but his social adjust- 
ment continues to improve. His speech is 
still difficult and he has to be encouraged to 
use full sentences. He tries to get away with 
hand gestures and single words but we try 
hard to get him to use what language he 
has. Apparently a hearing aid will not 
benefit him. 

Billy goes to school from 9 to 3:00 with 
lunch provided there. Classes are small 
and teachers are well trained but are often 
hard to get (the usual teacher shortage 
that now occurs in all departments). The 
bus transportation expenses are shared by 
the city and state. 

Billy is losing his teeth, stays healthy 
and active. He is undergoing psychological 
testing as we are trying to determine if his 
excitability is natural with him or whether 
there is possibly something wrong. So far 
the psychologist thinks Billy’s over- 
activity indicates emotional problems 
rather than physical damage. We shall see. 

What opinion do you have about send- 
ing children away to residential schools 
when there are fairly adequate day schools 
in your own home town? That is the big 
subject in our city now. Some parents are 
sending their children away to school, but 
they seem defensive about it. They are 
worried that they will be accused of reject- 
ing the child and his problems. 

Mrs. M. W. 


Dear Mrs, M. W.: 

If Billy is socially adjusted and happy, 
two of the most important conditions for 
progress have been met. A deaf child has 
so much longer and harder a way to go 
that his progress should never be com- 
pared to that of a hearing child. His dis- 
tractibility may be a factor conditioning 
his progress. And yet, for him, his prog- 
ress may be satisfactory and his achieve- 
ment good. Deaf children understand 
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much more than they can express. They 
are denied the help in communication and 
vocabulary that hearing children receive 
every moment of their waking hours. You 
are, indeed, helping by encouraging him 
to use his speech at home and by talking 
to him. 

It is a very wise thing to try to deter- 
mine the cause of Billy’s hyperactivity. We 
have had pupils like this who gradually 
calmed down and learned to work with the 
group, if the cause was purely emotional. 
The routine of the school, its interesting ac- 
tivities and the group example help the dis- 
tractible pupil to go along with his class- 
mates, 

No one program fits every child’s needs. 
Each type has something to offer. The resi- 
dential school often has a day program. 
Classes for deaf children fill a need where 
no large day school with well-graded 
classes exists. The September 1954 issue 
of The Volta Review has a fine article by 
Jacqueline Keaster entitled “How Shall the 
Deaf Child Be Educated?” Miss Keaster 
is on the staff of the Hearing and Speech 
Clinic, Children’s Hospital, Los Angeles, 
Calif. That same issue of the Volta Review 
also contains papers presenting the views 
of administrators of the various schools 
and programs concerning the question of 
“Where Should the Deaf Child Be Edu- 
cated?” 

Mrs. Eunice L. Heinricns 


Leisure Reading as a Hobby 


Bob, profoundly deaf, is 101% years of 
age and attends a residential school. 

We are especially proud of Bob. Appar- 
ently he returned to school last September 
in a mood for work. His principal told us 
he was ready for serious work, and this has 
been the comment of all his teachers. 

We gave Bob more liberty and respon- 
sibility last summer, so perhaps this has 
helped a lot. 

Last summer I tried to stimulate read- 
ing for Bob. My problem with him was 
that stories for his age group were still be- 
yond him in vocabulary. I encouraged Bob 
to read what he could, and I translated 
new words to ones I knew he understood. 
This was slow, but at least it did make him 
realize that books can be imteresting. He 
loves comic books and asks for them often. 
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I am interested in arousing his interest in 


printed books, 
Mrs. J. R. G. 


Dear Mrs. J. R. G.: 

Your letter highlights the need for en- 
couraging deaf children to take up leisure 
reading as a hobby, and you are to be con- 
gratulated on the work you are doing. 


One way parents can help their children 
is to provide a wealth of meaningful ex- 
periences. There are many examples, but I 
shall list only a few: Take your child to 
the park, the store, the airport, a restau- 
rant, a farm, beach, circus, zoo, etc, Let 
children help with the marketing, baking, 
lawnmowing, and other household chores. 
Take them on picnics, to see a river and, 
if possible, a lake. Boat and train rides 
are also invaluable. 


A child can be convinced that reading 
can be fun if parents show that they get 
enjoyment from reading. Parents should 
let their children see them read books, pa- 
pers and magazines. Whenever you cut out 
recipes for future use, make a point of 
showing the deaf child that you must read 
the printed directions in order to prepare 
the new dish. 

Most ten year olds still like to play with 
boats, trains and airplanes. Parents should 
take these children to a hobby shop to buy 
such toys-— or models to be constructed. 
Further interest in reading can he created 
by encouraging the deaf child to read 
stories around this center of interest. Take 
your child to the library to get books on 
the subject, and incidentally select a book 
for yourself while you are there! Ask the 
librarian to show the child some books on 
his own level of reading, and after he has 
made his selection you can help by reading 
some of the stories to him. Also encourage 
him to read to you. A you say, it is often 
necessary to help with new words. Here 
are a few hints: Make little vocabulary 
cards for all new words; draw pictures 
illustrating certain words and sentences; 
collect pictures related to the stories; 
make a scrapbook of pictures from the 
stories that are of the greatest interest. 

You may be interested in the titles of a 
few books which have been popular with 
10 and 11 year olds at the Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell School. The Big Book of Real 
Boats and Ships, by.George Zaffo; On a 
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Tugboat, by Arthur Gates; The Wind and 
Peter, by Alvin Tresselt; Ringtail, by Alice 
C, Gall and Fleming H. Crew; Working 
and Playing, by Moore and Cook; Texas 
Pete, by Jene Barr; Cowboy Sam, by Chan. 
dler and Merryweather; Cowboy Sam and 
the Rodeo, by Edna Walker Chandler; 
Your Friend the Policeman, by Frances 
Horwich; and Jerry Goes to the Circus, by 
Florence Battle. 
Keep up the good work! 
Rusy C. Brown 


The Need for Early Diagnosis 


Harvey celebrated his second birthday 
this month. I had noticed that he didn’t 
hear from about the time he was five 
months old, although friends kept assuring 
me that he was not deaf because he heard 
certain sounds. I kept saying these were 
vibrations. We lived in a sparsely settled 
area and even our doctor kept assuring me 
that all children developed differently and 
that even if Harvey were deaf nothing 
could be done about him until he was two 
years old. 

Six months ago we went to visit my»par- 
ents who live in a large city and took Har- 
vey to a child specialist for “a general 
physical checkup.” After many routine 
questions the doctor told me to walk Har- 
vey across the room, which | did, saying 
that he hadn’t very good balance. The re- 
ply to that was “So I see. Have you a 
phone? Do you notice if he hears it?” The 
next step of course was that we were re- 
ferred to an ear specialist. 

Before we returned home in a month the 
specialist made arrangements for hearing 
and psychiatric tests. Harvey did not show 
any response to sound, but rated above 
average for his age in the things he could 
do which did not require hearing. 

We were advised to bring Harvey back 
in six months and in the meantime to con- 
tact the John Tracy Clinic and the Volta 
Bureau. That month Harvey’s brother was 
born and I could do nothing about Harvey 
except to read literature about deafness. It 
was another month before I finally got to 
work and three months before I started on 
the first installment of the Tracy course. 
In the meantime my husband resigned his 
job so that we could move closer to the 
city where my parents lived and where edu- 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
announces the opening of its 
Summer Residence School, from 
July 5 to August 14, 1955. 


THE SCHOOL IS FOR 


~—~hard of hearing and deaf children. 
They are provided with a rehabilitation 
program including auditory training, 
lipreading, speech and language ac- 
tivities, and, where desirable, the se- 
lection and evaluation of hearing aids. 

~children with articulatory difficulties. 
These children are given training to 
correct distorted, substituted and 
omitted sounds, 

—children who stutter. Their training 
helps them speak with less effort and 
strain, and aids them in making the 
necessary emotional adjustments to- 
ward speech experiences. 

~ children with cleft-palate speech. In- 
struction is given to improve their 
voice quality, and to make their pro- 
nuneiation more distinct and _ intelli- 
gible. 


COST OF THE SCHOOL 


for the full term is $375.00 per child. 
This amount includes instruction, test- 
ing and continuous diagnosis, health 
services, recreation, supervision, and 
board and room. Bed linen and blan- 
kets are furnished by the School. Tow- 
els, clothing and personal laundry are 
provided by the child. Spending money 
should be limited to $10.00 for the 
entire period. It should cover all inei 
dental expenses and is supervised by 
the Staff in the interest of health and 
general morale, 


FOR INFORMATION, WRITE TO 


DR. LOUIS M. Di CARLO, Executive Director 
RDON HOOPLE Heari Speech Cen 
. jearing an ter 
South Crouse Avenue 


805 
Syracuse 10, New York 


cational facilities would be available for 
Harvey. 

Harvey has continued to show no re- 
sponse to sound, but he has lost that look. 
I cannot help feeling that many months 
were wasted. Harvey is far behind and has 
been such a feeding problem from the 
start that at two years of age he will not 
chew, feed himself, or drink out of any- 
thing but a bottle. He has been taking 
steps alone for a week now and has his ups 
and downs with his “lessons.” I am rather 
afraid that his little brother is going to 
teach him many things (such as to feed 
himself) for he stuffs everything into his 
mouth. Whether this is good or bad for 
Harvey I don’t know. 

At any rate Harvey does enjoy the birds, 
big trees, boats and paddling in the water. 
The first time we went for a walk I showed 
Harvey some birds. Now I am shown 
dozens. 1 wonder if Harvey knows the dif- 
ference between birds and airplanes? 

Mrs. L. M. 
Dear Mrs. L. M.: 

You are to be congratulated on your per- 
sistence in finding a doctor who could diag- 
nose your son’s difficulty. It is not an easy 
matter to determine whether a young 
child’s lack of response to sound is due to 
a hearing loss, emotional causes, or delayed 
neural development caused by brain dam- 
age or the child’s own pattern of growth. 
More doctors are learning to diagnose hear- 
ing loss in very young children. Conse- 
quently parent training and child guidance 
can be started while the child is young, 
thereby avoiding many frustrating expe- 
riences for all concerned. ~ 

As you have already observed, Harvey 
will learn many things from his younger 
brother. This will prove to be very help- 
ful. Always measure his progress in terms 
of what he did last week and never in re- 
lation to another child. Progress during 
the early years is slow but steady. Your 
boys will be very close together and may 
develop their own method of communica- 
tion. This makes it doubly important that 
you TALK, TALK, TALK! Harvey will 
learn to lipread and the younger boy’s 
speech will encourage him to try to com- 
municate orally, too. Guard yourself 
against the mistake of being lenient be- 
cause the boy does not hear. This brings us 
to the matter of his feeding problem. 
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We use the same muscles for speech that 
we use for chewing our food. When these 
muscles are not developed through lack of 
use it results in very poor articulation. If 
there is no physical reason for Harvey’s 
refusal to chew, such as inability to use 
certain parts of his tongue to move the bites 
of food, then possibly some other person 
should take over his feeding program. 
There might be an emotional factor. Possi- 
bly younger brother has already interested 
Harvey in solving the feeding problem. 

Mrs. HeLten W. Howard 


WANT ADS 


Rates: Subscriber, 25 words, , $1. 73 for one insertion 
three i $2.75 for 

one insertion, $7.00 for three i i x 

25¢ extra per insertion. Address 

ment, Volta Review. 


WANTED FOR 1955: Teacher for ex- 
panding private oral day school. Good salary, small 
classes, opportunity for extra income from private 
tuition, _ Reply stating age, training, experience to Mrs. 
G for earing Handicapped 
Childe 3185 Linton #4, Montreal, Canada. 


WANTED—September 1955. Experi d her of 
the for preschool and first preparatory levels. 
Easter Seal Clinic, 7211 
North ae Street, Phoenix, Ariz. 


WANTED—Orally trained teacher for September, on 
preschool, primary or intermediate level in private, 
oral, day school. Classes are small and graded. Build- 
ing and uipment are new and modern. Climate is 
excellent. rite the Tucker-Maxon — School, 2860 
S.E. Holgate Bivd., Portland 2, Oregon 


EXPERIENCED certified teacher of the ‘dain 4 desires 
ee teaching young deaf children September 1955. 
M-1, Volta 


WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER, 1955: Oral trained pre- 
school deaf teacher, private agency, small classes, ideal 
working outiees, salary commensurate with training 
and experience. ly stating age, training, experience. 
Frederick J. _-K, xecutive Director, Seattle Hearing & 
Speech Center, Inc., 1229 10th Avenue North, Seattle 
2, Washington. 


AUDIOLOGIST WANTED. Immediate opening in 
— Center moving into new quarters. Opportunity 
or research, teachi varied 
clinical practicum. Pre er of A. degree training. Basic 
Certification in ASHA. Safeny range $4000-$5000. 
Write: Warren E. Ci 

Oni Hearing Center, 616 wee Street, Cincinnati 2, 

io. 


WANTED. For 1955. for pre- 
school and _pesinning deaf ch quip and 
quarters. to and rvise new pro- 
in grovins Center. Small classes. Liberal 


salary. Write: arren E. Johnson, Director, Cincinnati 
Speech and Hearing Center, 616 Walnut Street, Cincin- 
nati 2, Ohio. 

WANTED: 1955, | Primary Oral Teacher. 
Metropolitan area. Ideal Salary 


schedule $3240 to $4920. anes additional for Masters 

Degree. Experience recognized. Write Charles M. 

ochem, Superintendent, New Jersey School for the 
af, jest Trenton, N. J. 

EXPERIENCED qualified qual teacher available 

February 15. Box M-2, Volta | Bureau. 


CENTRAL INSTITUTE 


FOR THE DEAF 


Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential—Preschool 
to High School— 


SPEECH CORRECTION — Classes 
for Children with Aphasia and 
other defects of speech 


Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 
sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy, 
stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders—children and adults 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. 
research degree—outstanding op- 
portunities for practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 
Director 


Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 
Principal 
For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 
TEACHERS OF LIPREADING 


HEARING SOCIETIES 


Baltimore 1 (Maryland) 
322 N. Charles Street 


Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Avenue 


2 (Illinois) 

30 W. Washington St. 

Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 


Columbus 15 (Ohio) 
55 East State Street, Room 410 
Dayton 3 (Ohio) 
1400 400 East Third St. 
5 (Colorado) 
1556 Emerson Street 
Detroit 26 (Michigan) 
535 West Jefferson Avenue 
Hartford 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 200, 252 Asylum Street 
Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) 
615 N. Alabama St., Room 128 
Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 
194 Sip Avenue 
Kansas City 2 (Missouri) 
No. 1 West Linwood Blvd. 
Lynn (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 
Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 
322 W. Wisconsin Ave., Suite 
601 
Minneapolis 3 (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 
Paterson 1 (New Jersey) 
182 Ellison St. 
Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 
2019 Spruce Street 
Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & 
Wood St. 


Portland 5 (Oregon) 
402 Education Center Building 


Rochester 5 (New York) 
800 East Main Et. 


Saint Louis 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 


Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 


San Francisco 15 (Calif.) 
Suite 38, 2015 Steiner St. 


Springfield 3 (Massachusetts) 
1694 Main Street 


Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 


9 (D. C.) 
1934 vert St., N. W. 


District of Columbia 


Washington 


Miss Franozs Dowwszs 
2311 Conn, Ave., W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 7-18 HEA 


Mrs, Epwa K, Monsers 
1911 R 8t., N. W., Zone 9 
Phone: Du, 7-1700 


Florida 


Winter Park 


Mrs. Raymonp F. Porrer 
569 Osceola Ave, 


Georgia 
Rome 


Miss EvizapeTH KNOWLES 
904 Darlington Way, Box 333 
Phone: 8357 


Ohicago 


Miss Gerrrupe TORREY 
Rm. 1026-220 So, Zone 4 
Phone: Harrison 7-11 


Kansas 


Wichita 16 


Miss LEwna BRYANT 
8017 East Gilbert 
Phone: 6-5356 


Massachusetts 


Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 
1284 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass 
Phone: Beacon 2-2480 


Mise Enm 8. Lorcuis 
419 Boylston St., Zone 16, Rm. 702 
Phone: Ke, 6-8406 


Miss Anna L. STAPLES 
175 Dartmouth Street, Zone 16 
Worcester 2 


Miss CaTuerine T. Mapican 
61 May Street 


New York 


Brooklyn (2) 


Mrs. KATHRYN ALLING ORDMAN 
24 Monroe Place 
Phone: UL 2-0416 


New York 


Mrs. Puorss R. Murray 
842 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


300 Bast St, Zone 
as 
Phone: Bu, 04762 


Port Washington, Long Island 


Miss Marcarer 
Falaise Estate 
Phone: POrt Washington 7-5364 


Syracuse 


Iss Etizaperu G. 

228 Arlin 

Phone: 75-7265 


Mrs, AMELIA PERLMUTTER GORN 
103 Salt Springs Road, Zone 8 
Phone: 72-1174 


North Carolina 


Greensboro 


Miss G, 
201 S. Mendenhall Street 


Winston Salem 7 


Mrs. W. A. Buptone 
2046 Queen Street 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 8 


Mas. D. Trass 
1701 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Rhode Island 


Providence 6 


Miss Maris L. 
815 Thayer St. 
: GAspee 3652 


Texas 


Dallas 


Miss Loviss 
1506 Argentia Dr., Apt.-B 
Phone: WE-2556 


Houston 6 
P, TuRNER 


Mrs, Lucnia 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: JA-3562 


CANADA 


1609 
Phone: FI 2861 
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Book Notes 


The Woman Within, by Ellen Glasgow. Har- 
court, Brace and Co., New York, 1954, 
307 pages. $5.00. 

The hard of hearing reader will receive 
no help from this book in living with his 
handicap—no back-slapping philosophy for 
being a “successful deafened person,” no 
reminders of his many compensations. 
Nevertheless, | recommend it unreservedly 
for the enduring interest of the personality 
of Ellen Glasgow, revealed in crystal-clear 
prose; and for the ideas, feelings and rec- 
ollections which make her story an absorb- 
ing document. 

Lucid as is the autobiography of this 
brilliant deafened woman, [ still do not 
know why she failed to grasp more happi- 
ness, For Ellen Glasgow had much to en- 
rich her life. At the end she says: “I have 
known ecstasy. I have known anguish. I 


have loved and I have been loved.” Two 


Miss Florence 8. Berryman, the reviewer of Ellen 
Glasgow's autobiography, is herself totally deaf. She 
lost her hearing while attending college, as the result 
of a serious illness. Miss Berryman is a resident of 
Washington, D. C., and serves as an art critic for the 
Washington Evening Star. A number of articles by 
her have been published in the Volta Review. 


things, she said, had never failed her—her 
gift of friendship and her sense of laughter. 

She lived what most of us would consider 
a full life—fuller than most lives. She had 
charm and a lovely appearance, to judge 
from the photographs of her at different 
ages. She had exquisite sensitivity and ex- 
ceptional gifts. Although her reputation as 
a novelist grew slowly, it was solid. It 
opened doors to her everywhere. She trav- 
eled extensively from her teens on, and for 
many years went to Europe every summer. 
Nor were these mere tourists’ trips with 
contacts limited to guides, porters and hotel 
staffs. 

Ellen Glasgow was entertained all over 
Britain and on the Continent, met and be- 
came friends with many of the greatest 
writers and other distinguished people of 
her time— Joseph Conrad, John Gals- 
worthy, Thomas Hardy, Henry James, 
Hugh Walpole, Arnold Bennett, V. Sack- 
ville-West; and in the U.S., James Branch 
Cabell, Henry Mencken, Walter Hines 
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Page, Theodore Roosevelt and Van Wyck 
Brooks, not to mention all. 


Probably the obvious reasons for Ellen 
Glasgow’s lifelong misery (as she herself 
calls it) were her frail health from early 
childhood, and successive losses of rela- 
tives and friends dearest to her, as well as 
her deafness. 


She was the eighth of ten children, four 
of whom were very close to her; she was 
devoted to her mother but was never at- 
tached to her father. She wrote happily of 
“the miracle that changed her life” when 
she “fell in love at first sight” in her mid- 
twenties with (unfortunately) a married 
man, who returned her love. They saw 
each other at intervals for nearly a decade 
before his death. In her later years she 
was twice engaged, each time to a man who 
impresses the reader as more than eligible. 
But after a long friendship in each case she 
broke off, blaming her increasing deafness, 
at least in part, for her feeling that mar- 
riage was not for her. 

Her frequent discussions about deafness 
do not make pleasant reading for those 
with the same handicap. They will recog- 
nize all the reactions, sensitiveness and 
scalding humiliations that accompany ad- 
justment to it, But apparently Ellen Glas- 
gow never became adjusted. Late in her 
book she again mentions “the partial 
deafness (in her father’s familv) which 
returns to blight a life or a hope.” Whether 
or not she had any deafened friends she 
does not say. In the entire story she men- 
tions only one other—her niece—“making 
a valiant adjustment” to the same afflic- 
tion. 

Throughout her book Ellen Glasgow 
makes such comments as “The air of trage- 
dy had been my native element since I was 
two years old;” “my deafness a wound in 
the soul from which there is no escape un- 
til death;” “the ghost of some old unhappi- 
ness will rush into my thoughts;” and so 
on. 
Self-pity is generally considered one of 
the most corrosive emotions. If Ellen Glas- 
gow were not a writer of such stature, her 
many accounts of despair would sound like 
self-pity. The impeccable precision of her 
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LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE 
L For small hard of hearing children up to 
8 years of age. The plan consists of the build- 
ing up of a carefully adapted vocabulary by 
means of objects, pictures, actions, ete., and 
gradually enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within the 
child’s range $2.50 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE 
TI. For children from about 8 to 10 years of 
age. Graded and progressive, leading the child 
forward step by step along correct lines into 
practical lipreading $3.00 


LIPREADING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE 
III, 1947 revised edition. This book repre- 
sents the beginning of formal lipreading in- 
struction. In addition to lessons and stories 
the book contains a large Practice Section of 
highest quality material, for use in adult as 
well as junior classes $4.00 


COMBINATION PRICE 


Books TI, and III, mimeographed, $8.50 


plus pa 
Order from 


CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
119 Eighth Ave., Apt. C-162—Seattle 4, Wash. 


Prepared by Mary Wood Whitehurst 
3 NEW RECORDS (78 rpm) 
and 
COLORING BOOK 


to accompany records 

Record 3: Little Dog Whose Tail Wouldn't Wag 
Three Biily Coats Gruff 

Record 4: Hazel Hawkins’ Hat 

Record 5. Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs 
Tommy's Birthday Present 

Records: $4.00 plus 25¢ postage, if ordered singly. 

Discounts on orders of 2-5. 
Coloring Book: $1.00 plus 10c, if ordered separately. 
ORDER FROM 
HEARING REHABILITATION (Room 2E) 
330 East 63rd Street New York 21, N. Y. 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III, and IV 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $2.00 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 
Price per copy 85c Postage not included. 
Send orders to 


CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 
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choice of words rescues her memoirs from 
any accusation of it. 

Of course it must be remembered that 
were Ellen Glasgow alive, she would be 
over eighty. In her youth and middle age 
hearing aids were unbelievably large and 
clumsy, and speechreading was in its pio- 
neer stage. 

Nor did she merely brood over her 
troubles. She worked indefatigably at her 
writing from her late teens, and her auto- 
biography is her 22nd published work. The 
last five, beginning with Barren Ground, 
surely have a permanent place in American 
literature. After each period of emotional 
stress in her maturity, she threw herself 
into creativeness. 

In the final analysis, this is the outstand- 
ing nugget in her autobiography—no mat- 
ter what misfortune or unhappiness plagues 
one, the courage to go on living and the 
spiritual energy to keep on working add up 
to personal salvation.—Florence S. Berry- 
man. 


Education of the Deaf Child: A Guide for 
Teachers. Los Angeles City School Dis- 
tricts, Division of Instructional Services, 
Publication No. 576, 1953. 192 pages. 
Illustrated, Price not established. Address 
orders to Dr. Herbert Popenoe, City 
Board of Education, 450 N. Grand Ave., 
Los Angeles 12, Calif. 

This is one of the finest publications of 
its kind and may well rank among the best 
of references for teachers of the deaf. The 
format is excellent — attractive, easy to 
handle and well illustrated with both 
charts and actual school situations. The 
book is clearly divided into sections for the 
various aspects of the program for deaf 
children as developed in the Los Angeles 
City School Districts. It is designed to sup- 
plement the basic course of study for the 
elementary schools, giving particular em- 
phasis to those areas in which the dea/ 
child needs special instruction such as 
speech, lipreading, language, and auditory 
training. In these instructional areas, spe- 
cific examples are given for the skills to be 
developed in each grade, followed by valu- 
able suggestions for further reading by 
teachers. 

Because of the organization and con- 
sistently high quality, this guide is heartily 
recommended for teachers of the deaf 


everywhere. The staff members of the Los 
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gratulated on this contribution to the lit- 
erature.—Audrey Hicks, supervisor, Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing Classes, Houston 
Independent School District. 


HEARING AID CONSULTATION 
AURAL REHABILITATION 
MARGUERITE V. EVERSDEN 

1918 SPRUCE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 
Consultation By Appointment Phene: Kingsley 5-0499 


Angeles City School Districts and others 

who contributed to the development of \ 

Education of the Deaf Child are to be con- ORTHOVOX 
° 


Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultaticn 
Auditory Training Lipreading 
EDNA K. MONSEES 


1911 R Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
DUpent 7-1700 


LIPREADING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 
Phone, Harrison 7-1114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


| 
y oA mobile unit using hearing aid receivers 

which will operate with either ear molds or 

Kenfre Head Bands. 
Equipment consists of cabinet, microphone, 
h Kenfre headbands, high fidelity magnetic re- 


ceivers, cords and plugs, single or double con- 
trol box jacks, automatic record player for 
r.p.m. records and remote control. Receivers 
can be used with individually molded ear 
pieces. Installation with table, rack, chairs, 
or blackboard arrangement for any type of 
school room by experienced craftsmen. 

Kenfre bands and control box can be purchased 
separately. The head sets are very light and 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF durable. Will not change position after adjusted. 


CHILDREN, INC, group training unit merchants 
ce 
Speech and Lipreading used exclusively. 


Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city 
of Washington, which offers many edu- 
cational advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 


AUDIPHONE (2ompany 


9 Ransom Ave., N.E., Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 
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ROCHESTER SCHOOL For THE DEAF 


Outstanding Among Residential Schools for the Deaf in the Country 


High School for the Deaf 


Modern Dormitories and School Building, Excellent Facilities, Beautifully 
Situated on the Picturesque Genesee River, Extensive Grounds and Healthful 
Surroundings. 

NURSERY SCHOOL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 


The Rochester School for the Deaf offers complete education and training for 
deaf children from Nursery School through Approved High School. Hearing Aids 
are used extensively to reeducate residual hearing. Much emphasis is placed upon 
teaching of speech and lipreading, throughout. Special Nursery School facilities 
with teachers trained in nursery school work. 


Vocational Training: Homemaking, Typing, Elementary Bookkeeping, Arts and 
Crafts, Printing, Woodworking, Mechanical Drawing and General Shop sub- 
jects are available to students. 


Excellent Socialization and Recreational Programs 
Pupils are kept in touch with community resources and with hearing chil- 
dren. They compete with city high schools in sports and recreation. All 
children are carefully supervised; adequate nursing and medical services. 


For further information, address 


: | 
: J. H. Galloway, Superintendent 
: | 1545 St. Paul Street 
k Rochester 5, N. Y. | 
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Only a flawless pedigree — a long and illus- 
trious ancestry of purebreds —- can produce 
a champion show dog. 


Only audivox in the hearing-aid field can trace an 
ancestry that includes both Western Electric and Bell 
Telephone Laboratories. audivox lineage springs from 
the pioneer experiments of Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, 
furthered by the development of the hearing aid at Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, brought to fruition by Western 
Electric and audivox engineers. Lr 


Successor to Mesfern Hearing Aid Division 


123 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


all-transistor 
Model 72 
by Audivox 


audivox presents a versatile new tool in the psycho- 
logical and somatic management of hearing loss — the 
Model 72 ‘‘New World.” Because it departs completely 
from conventional hearing-aid appearance, this tiny 
“prosthetic ear’’ may be worn as a barrette, tie clip, or 
clasp without concealment. Resultant benefits include 
new poise and new aurai acuity for the wearer through 
free-field reception without clothing rustle. 


MANY DOCTORS rely on career Audivox dealers 
for conscientious, prompt attention to their 
patients’ hearing needs. There is an Audivox 
dealer — chosen for his interest, ability, and 
integrity — in your vicinity. He is listed in the 
Hearing Aid section of your classified telephone 
directory, under Audivox or Western Electric. 


the pedigreed hearing aid. 
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THE VOLTA REVIEW 
1537 THIRTY-FIFTH ST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 


Entered at the Post Office in Baltimore, Md., as sec 
class matter. 
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University Microfilms 
313 First St. 
Ann Arbor, itichigan 


WRIGHT ORAL 


ESTABLISHED IN "NEW YORK CITY, 1894 


Founder, JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT Head of School, MATIE E, WINSTON 


Provides for the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing a Complete Education, by 
the Speech Method Only, from Pre-school Years to College Entrance 


June entered Wright Oral as a half day pupil 
at years. 


ONE-TWENTY-FOUR EAST END AVENUE, 28 


| NEW YORK CITY 
| Focing Cart Schurz Pork and the River 
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